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OUR NEW AMERICAN FOLK DRAMA 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


Just as we are beginning to realize that among our rural popu- 
lation—farmers, and tramps, and backwoodsmen—we have an in- 
exhaustible fund of folk wisdom and speech and idiom, the more 
influential of our educational associations seem to be renewing their 
efforts to enforce standardization in speech and writing. When I 
went to school in the Middle West the curious accents of my fellow- 
students were continually subjected to ridicule. My English teach- 
ers in particular were ruthless in condemning what they pleased to 
call the “southern drawl” and the “western r,” and never tired of 
poking fun at the sons and daughters of Missouri and Iowa rustics. 
As I look back (not so many years) it is amusing to recall Mr. C, 
who spoke the King’s English as heard in Chicago, laying down the 
laws of pronunciation with an accent that would have made an 
Oxford man lift his eyebrows. 

But accent is not so important. Most of my teachers doubtless 
despaired of reducing the western r (meaning the r as twanged by 
inhabitants west of the Mississippi) to the beautiful and sonorous 
r of northern Illinois. They were, however, able to make some im- 
pression on the yokels who had been brought up in the wilds of 
Oklahoma or Texas. 

These fellows, with their cowboy songs, rowdy tramp verses, 
and manners that were quite unacceptable in a big metropolis, were 
put through a polishing process, taught grammar, made to memo- 
rize Milton’s minor poems and study Burke On Conciliation. Of 
all my English teachers, there were only two, one in high school and 
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one in the university, who were live enough to tell their classes that 
literature could be written even in the twentieth century and yet 
be literature. Today one of them writes newspaper editorials and 
the other is a magazine editor. Both of them were interested in the 
theater, not as an antiquity, but as a living thing. 

Out of the provinces that furnish our schools with most of their 
students has come a kind of native drama that cannot be killed by 
even the most desperate efforts toward standardization. For want 
of a better term this may be called the folk play. I don’t think I 
can give an altogether satisfactory definition of the word “folk” as 
applied to plays; but the form differs from others in some notice- 
able respects. First, it is concerned with country people—at least 
with those who don’t live in large cities; generally with farmers 
and artisans rather than with the wealthy and idle; it is nearly al- 
ways distinctly localized, with the neighborhood more or less care- 
fully described or suggested. It is at its best a serious presentment 
of human beings in situations which are familiar to the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood or district. The language spoken by the char- 
acters is a more or less exact reproduction of the idiom and dialect 
used by them in everyday life. 

Incomplete as this is, my description of the folk play may serve 
to convey a notion of what I am writing about. A few examples 
will help: Sun-up is a folk play, Rip Van Winkle is not. The first 
is on the whole an honest attempt to depict country people as they 
are; the second is a highly colored romantic confection in which the 
background is only faintly reproduced and the characters are 
largely stock types. The aim of Miss Vollmer was to tell us some- 
thing worth while about certain mountaineers and their country; 
while that of all the adapters of the Irving story was simply to tell 
an interesting tale that might have happened almost anywhere to 
almost anyone. 

Now it so happens that we in America have during the past 
seven or eight years (since our native drama has grown up) evolved 
a sort of folk play all our own—not basically so very different from 
that of other countries, but concerned with native scenes and peo- 
ple that are unmistakably American. I suppose a careful student 
of the American theater could make out a strong case to prove that 
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Beyond the Horizon, Sun-up, Hell-Bent fer Heaven, and In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, are no more than the logical and expected flowering 
of one sort of drama, but in accounting for the presence or absence 
of works of art in any given country at any given time, I confess I 
can see little besides a blind sort of fatality. To explain a phenome- 
non after it occurs is not hard; but to predict it as an astronomer 
predicts an eclipse and be right, that is another matter. So I shall 
pass on to a consideration of the plays themselves, without trying 
to explain why until so recently we have had no folk drama worthy 
of serious consideration. 

It is true that during the early years of the twentieth century 
Percy Mackaye had called our attention to the rich folk material in 
this country, and occasionally (as in Mater and some of the Yankee 
Fantasies) tried his hand at folk drama. Yet Mr. Mackaye’s first 
full-length work that can be properly called a folk play was not 
produced until 1923, though it was written a year earlier. This 
Fine-Pretty World, for all its robust humor and the rollicking fun 
of many of its scenes, is the product rather of a poet who has joy- 
fully discovered a new language than of a dramatist whose chief 
concern is with people. In his preface he tells us that it was his in- 
tention to undertake a pioneering experiment in a new phase of 
American “‘Conservation.”’ 

This new conservation must, he believes, “become creative— 
not simply preservative—of American characteristics (in lore, 
language, imagination, tang, and tradition) if it is to serve the con- 
structive growth of civilization.” 

The year 1923, when Mr. Mackaye’s play was produced at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, saw the production of three other Ameri- 
can folk plays: Lula Vollmer’s Sun-up and The Shame Woman, 
and Hatcher Hughes’ Hell-Bent fer Heaven, all of them written by 
natives of North Carolina, which was three years later to give us 
two plays by another native son, Paul Green. I need hardly tell 
you that it is at the University of North Carolina that Professor 
Frederick H. Koch has for ten years conducted his folk-play 
courses. I don’t know whether anyone has claimed on behalf of 
Professor Koch that he was responsible for the fact that nearly all 
our folk dramatists are North Carolinians; it would be doing him 
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an injustice to do more than say that since he began work at Chapel 
Hill, three North Carolinians have written folk plays about the 
people of their native state. Paul Green is the only one of the three 
who took courses under him. In whatever other respects the plays 
of Miss Vollmer, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Green may resemble the 
American drama as practiced by other contemporary playwrights, 
the speech in them is local. It is the spoken language that Mr. 
Mackaye refers to as the result of a “noble illiteracy.” Though he 
is writing of the speech of the Kentucky mountaineers, his words 
apply with equal force to the North Carolinians. “Left alone,” he 
says, “it might yet conceivably produce its own Bobby Burns; but 
of course it will not be left alone. . . . . With its speedy departure 
there will depart from the world a nalts illiteracy, unt: amed and 
waywardly charming in its racy constructions. 

But the preservation of folk idiom and dialect is not the only 
concern of our new folk dramatists; they are intent upon depicting 
the lives of the people they know in the mountains and on the 
plains. 

Miss Vollmer’s Sun-up, despite the purposeful “idea” of show- 
ing her mountaineers falling into line with the rest of the country 
during the war, is a genuine folk play up to the sentimentalized 
end. The play has to do with a woman who makes her stand against 
the law and the government, in accordance with her own notions of 
law and justice, only to be “reformed” at last by the playwright’s 
desire to prove her thesis. She preferred falsifying a a iracter in 
order to help the cause of enlistment, to telling the truth as she 
doubtless knew it. I hope that some day she will write a new last 
act to Sun-up. 

The Shame Woman, produced the same year, is a more strik- 
ing theatrical product, about a woman who kills the man who has 
seduced her years before. She discovers that her daughter had in 
turn been seduced by him. We are told (by Professor Quinn, in his 
volume of Representative American Plays) that the play as pro- 
duced ended in the jail, but “as it was written, there was a tenth 
scene outside the jail. A crowd has gathered to witness the hang- 
ing, but when Lize appears in the doorway her spiritual awakening 
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has so lifted her beyond the clutch of years that it is Lize, the 
young woman, that they see.” 

I believe that whoever suggested cutting the final scene was 
right. Miss Vollmer is too eager to end her plays with those mo- 
ments of spiritual regeneration that may be effective on the stage, 
but are generally false to life. The author of Sun-up has quite 
enough to tell us about the life she knows without trying to read 
meanings into her stories. He who knows life and can show it in a 
play, allowing it to deliver its own message or not, has surely 
enough to keep him busy. 

Miss Vollmer’s latest produced play is The Dunce Boy, more 
distinctly a character study than either of its predecessors; it was 
technically faulty, and besides, was written round the figure of an 
uninteresting if pathetic half-witted boy. 

Hatcher Hughes has for some years taught playwriting at 
Columbia University. His earliest produced plays were conven- 
tional pieces, of which the most successful (written with Elmer 
Rice) was a fairly amusing comedy for Mrs. Fiske. But there was 
nothing in Wake Up, Jonathan to lead anyone to suspect that Mr. 
Hughes could write a play like Hell-Bent fer Heaven. Though the 
dramatist has in that play made use of nearly every sort of appeal 
that was the stock in trade of the conventional writer of melodrama, 
he has none the less given us a full-length portrait of a religious 
fanatic, and what I feel to be an authentic reproduction of the 
spirit and background of his mountain people. 

Ruint is somewhat less conventional in form, but not so effec- 
tive in the theater. It is a folk farce, written from the viewpoint of 
the people who are chiefly concerned in it. The one outsider is a 
young man from “civilization”; it is he whose speech and ideas are 
“queer,” not the father who pursues the imagined seducer of his 
daughter, or the mother with her snuff-stick. Here are the closing 
lines of the play: 

Mrs. Vanderpeet: What are you going to do with him now? 

Amos: Ejjicate him some more. Turn about’s fair play. You’ve been 
ejjicatin’ our younguns. Now we're a-goin’ to ejjicate yourn some. (They 
hoist Reginald to their shoulders again.) 

Mrs. Vanderpeet: You shall pay for this! 
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Reginald: Yes, we will consult a lawyer as soon as we get back to civili- 


zation! 


Pete (S 


(The men all sing as the curtain falls): 

They tarred an’ feathered him an’ rid him on a rail; 
Here he comes now with a splinter in his tail! 

The existence of Ruint and This Fine-Pretty World is in itself 
proof enough that there is something besides tragedy in American 
folk material. 

This is a young dramatist in Nebraska who has not yet had a 
play produced on the professional stage. From what I can see in 


his modest 


I have just read, Mr. E. P. Conkle will soon give us an uproarious 
folk comedy of the West. Take the opening lines of ’Lection: 


Tolman 


Herman: 
Tolman: 
Herman: 
Tolman: 
Herman: 
Tolman: 
Herman: 
Tolman: 
Herman: 
Tolman: 
Herman: 
Tolman. 

Herman: 
Tolman: 

Herman: 
Tolman: 


Herman 


Between the two election judges the ballot box is opened and a 
ballot altered—for reasons of political expediency—but somebody 


“scratched 


Herman 


: Joe. (Silence.) 


Tolman: 


ings as they start down the road with Reginald): 
Ole Dan Tucker was a man O’ Law, 
He made his livin’ by workin’ his Jaw! 


little one-acter, ’Lection, and in an interesting long play 


Asa. (Silence. ) 
Jack—Herman 
Jup. 

Wur’s Joe at? 
Yur. 

"Sleep? 

Yuh. 

Say, Herman (spits) wot time is ut? 
Nigh onto strikin’ the hour. 

Which hour? 

Use your judgment, Tolman. 








Waal. Whin does this yur ‘lection let up? 

Five, sharp! 

Sharp? 

Sharp. Sharper! 

How fur is it to five now? 

: Th’ long hand’s up to that crack in the face, now. 


the wrong ticket,” and Tolman loses. 


: Maybe some the voters couldn’t read, Tolman. Maybe they’d a 
better a let someone else a dooed it. 


Huh! 
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Herman: Yup. 

Tolman: You comin’ over t’night, Herman? 

Herman: Looks like a speel a weather, Tolman. 

Tolman: Yuh, looks like we’re goin’ t’have a long dry speel this winter, 

Herman. 

Herman: Yuh, Tolman. 

Tolman: Y’ don’t need t’ git yer road drag iled up next ‘lection, Herman. 

Herman: No? 

Tolman: Herman, I'll meet you again—sometime—sommers. 

Herman: Same to you, Tolman. 

Tolman: G’by, Herman 

Herman: G’by, Tolman 

Now I know nothing of Mr. Conkle’s country, but this sounds 
genuine. 

There are other folk plays—either recently produced or an- 
nounced for production—that must at least be mentioned. 

Anne Moore’s /n the Name of God (to be done at the American 
Laboratory Theater) is a striking study of rural types, written in 
its original form twenty years ago. As it stands, however, it is as 
effective as Sun-up, and in my opinion a better piece of work. Miss 
Moore may have her notions about the right and wrong aspects of 
the ethical question faced by her characters, but she is content to 
give us simply the facts. 

Lynn Riggs, still well under thirty, comes from Oklahoma. His 
first produced play was shown at the American Laboratory Theater 
in the spring of this year. Big Lake is a lyrical tragedy of adoles- 
cence in which the dramatist has seized upon a fleeting tragic mo- 
ment of young love and made a play of it. The play is slight in 
texture, but it is charged with emotional power. 

Sump’n Like Wings and A Lantern to See By are more frankly 
realistic in treatment. 

I may be wrong, but I think I see in such plays as Sun-up, Hell- 
Bent fer Heaven, and This Fine-Pretty World, more than a trace of 
self-consciousness on the part of the dramatist. There is less per- 
haps in Mr. Hughes’ Ruint ; there is certainly no evidence of that 
patronizing attitude toward rustics that ruined nearly every earlier 
attempt in this country to write folk drama. 

In the work of Lynn Riggs there is an entirely new mode of 
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attack. Mr. Riggs, I feel, looks at the world from a fresh viewpoint. 
I do not of course know what he thinks about the world aside from 
what I can gather from his plays, but these present, so far as they 
go, the complete and aloof reaction of a poet who seems untouched 
by anything but what he has seen and heard from his earliest child- 
hood. He writes as though the small world known to his characters 
were the only world in the universe. 

This seems to me wholly admirable. 

A young man with considerable talent for writing plays re- 
cently wrote me from the Middle West: 

Perhaps with more age and wider knowledge of the experience of life I 
shall be able to work to a better advantage the rather extensive knowledge I 
-. I believe that the 





have of the sort of life I have tried to portray in 
writer of plays of even so limited a nature should have that cosmopolitan out- 
look that comes through contacts at many places over the world. .... Iam 
so close to my material that I can’t recognize its worth in a larger way. It 


seems so homely and commonplace to me. But not uninteresting 


To this I replied: 

think you are one of the most fortunate people alive. . . . . I believe 
that the adoption of a cosmopolitan outlook under these circumstances could at 
the very best do no good and would undoubtedly do great harm. I wish you 
could meet Paul Green . . . . and hear what he has to say about making use of 
what lies about one. So please go ahead writing about the interesting people 
you know best and accept my assurance that out of this may come something 
big and important. 


I have mentioned Paul Green often in these pages. Mr. Green 
is far more than an exemplar of our new folk drama; but he is that, 
and it is largely as such that I am treating him now. 

Last year he wrote me a long letter (since printed in the New 
York Evening Post) in which he states: 

And so it is that back with my own folks [on the farm in North Carolina | 
in such settings as these I can’t help feeling that they are experiencing life that 
no art can compass. . . . . There among them I felt at home as I'll never feel 
at home elsewhere. The smell of their sweaty bodies, the gusto of their in- 
decent jokes, the knowledge of their twisted philosophies, the sight of their feet 
entangled among the pea vines and grass, their shouts, grunts, and belly-ach- 
ings, the sun blistering down upon them and the rim of the sky enclosing them 
forever, all took me wholly, and I was one of them—neither black nor white, 
but one of them, children of the moist earth underfoot. 
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Does this man need a “cosmopolitan outlook”’? 
\ When only a few months ago Mr. Green was given the Pulitzer 

) ) 5 ~ 
Prize for his play In Abraham’s Bosom a cry arose from Broadway 
| and most of our critics. Who was this rustic outsider, and what was 


his Negro play? True, the play had attracted some attention at the 
Provincetown Playhouse, way down in the village, but it lacked 
“finish.” It was not in a class with Saturday’s Children, that charm- 
ingly suave little comedy. It had a kick, it is true, but not the sort 
of kick that most people want in the theater. Besides, the charac- 
ters had “sweaty bodies,” their jokes were “indecent,” and you 
could see their bare toes “entangled among the pea vines.” 

Mr. Green hit the critics squarely between the eyes with a play 
that was so big that only two or three of them knew they had been 
hit and were able to tell anything about the experience. Mr. Nathan 
' (whom I respect above most of his contemporaries) wrote never a 
word about the play (did he ever see it?) save a supposedly de- 
scriptive line in Judge that ran something like, “Oh, Pulitzer, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

Mr. Green’s “Biography of a Negro in Seven Scenes” is by no 

means the first of his plays, but it was the first to be produced pro- 
fessionally. He began writing plays in 1917. Here is a biographical 
note, supplied by himself; it is sufficient for our purposes here: 
Born on a farm near Lillington, North Carolina, March 17, 1894. Farmed 
in the spring and summer and went to country school a few months in the win- 
ter. Later went to Buie’s Creek Academy, from which he was graduated in 
1 1914. Taught country school two years. Entered the University of North Car- 
olina in 1916. Enlisted in the army in 1917. Served as private, corporal, ser- 
geant and sergeant major with the rosth Engineers, 30th Division. Later as 
Second Lieutenant at Paris. Served four months on the Western front. Re- 
turned to the University of North Carolina in 1919. Was graduated from there 
in 1921. Did graduate work at his alma mater and at Cornell University. At 
present is a member of the faculty at the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Green’s early work was not limited to the writing of one- 
' act plays: there are several short stories, character and atmosphere 
sketches, verse, and songs (both words and music). The years 
; 1917, when he wrote his first play, to 1921, when he graduated from 
the University, were devoted to many things besides writing: he 
saw active service in Belgium; he farmed in the summertime, col- 
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lected folk-lore, played professional baseball. A little later he took 
a year’s post-graduate work at Cornell, and then taught philosophy 
at Chapel Hill. He is not a “literary” man, in the sense of one who 
devotes his time chiefly to writing for purposes of publication. | 
have a notion that if the theater were to be censored out of existence 
(not an impossibility) and our press muzzled, he would go on writ- 
ing, because writing is one of the many channels of expression open 
to this man who must at all costs express what is in him. After liv- 
ing itself, expression is of next importance to him. When he returns 
to his “own folks” he can’t help “feeling that they are experiencing 
life that no art can compass.” The better part for him is the “story 
to be gradually written down in stories, plays, and novels of my 
home folks, black and white.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Green’s art has more than just begun to “‘com- 
pass” the life about him. Even in his earliest one-acters, like The 
Last of the Lowries and Old Wash Lucas, he showed what he could 
do with the white folks he knew so intimately. But it was in White 
Dresses, written the same year (1920), that he showed unmistak- 
able signs of his genius. This was, I think, his first play about Ne- 
groes—a simple incident concerning a Negro girl in love with a 
white man. The same idea often recurs in his later work, notably 
in The End of the Row. It is also woven into the fabric of the full- 
length tragedy, In Abraham’s Bosom. 

Mr. Green’s most characteristic short plays were published last 
year in a volume called Lonesome Road. You will find in this col- 
lection the most genuinely dramatic and poetic short plays ever 
written by an American, with the single possible exception of 
O’Neill’s Moon of the Caribbees volume. In The Lord’s Will, pub- 
lished the year before, there is also one play you must not overlook. 
It is The No ’Count Boy, a delightful poetic comedy, tenderly and 
charmingly written. Essentially it is a comedy of illusions, but the 
characters are so sympathetically drawn that the note of satire is 
relegated to the accompaniment. 

A sense of comedy is present in most of his plays, and in three 
of the one-acters—The Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock, Unto 
Such Glory, and Quare Medicine—it predominates. Here is bois- 
terous fun, rowdy, earthy, occasionally dirty: a bit Rabelaisian. It 
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might be more so, and yet remain distinguished and characteristic. 
Mr. Green knows that everything “belongs” if it reveals the hu- 
manity of human beings. He is one of the few writers who handles 
the vulgar and dirty, not just because it is vulgar and dirty, but be- 
cause it is a part of what he is trying to show. There is none of the 
affectation of roughness that spoils so much of Jim Tully’s writing: 
I feel that Tully and his like enjoy shocking their readers by an ex- 
hibition of the indecent; Mr. Green enjoys indecency because real 
men and women have so much of it in their make-up. The “low” 
scenes in his recent full-length play, The Field God, are the sort of 
thing Shakespeare puts into his noblest tragedies. (What nonsense 
we used to be told about the Bard putting these in to please “the 
groundlings,” as though we weren’t all groundlings at heart. ) 

I see I am beginning an article on Mr. Green and his plays in- 
stead of doing what I set out to do, putting Mr. Green in his place 
as a folk dramatist. His plays are published; they can and must be 
read; some of them have been produced; more will be produced. 
And there is enough material written about him to enable you to 
form an adequate idea of his beginnings and his ideas. 

He is the first of our native folk-playwrights, despite the fact 
that others have taken a hand in making occasional honest and 
sometimes brilliant efforts to point the way. He has sprung from 
among the people he is making it his business to write about; he is 
near his source of supply, unhampered by the demands of Broad- 
way; he is uncontaminated by Times Square. He has no intention 
of coming to Broadway; if Broadway wants him (and it does) it 
must take him on his own terms. 

I well remember the modest little curtain speech he made at the 
Provincetown Playhouse last December after the fall of the cur- 
tain at the opening of Abraham. He jumped up onto the stage and 
in his delightful North Carolina accent expressed a sort of amused 
wonder that “this play from the provinces should interest you-all 
up here in New York.” 

I am not at all sure that Mr. Green’s example will result in a 
“school” of folk drama. I suspect that all schools, in this sense, pro- 
duce little worth having. Mr. Green will, I think, be his own school 
for some time to come. And that will be quite enough for us. If 
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others can profit by his example, let them do so; he has already 
proved to us that in the great backwoods is a fund of life and lan- 
guage and poetry that can be used by the artist in the creation of 
profoundly beautiful plays. If Mr. Green’s plays are not yet re- 
garded as typical of American life, then Mr. Green will have to go 
on writing until we see the light. 





HALFWAY ENGLISH 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


Everybody would gladly think of himself as an orderly and 
systematic person, and of the human race as being made up of such 
persons. To a certain extent this expectation is justified by ex- 
perience and observation, though it remains true that order and 
system are sometimes more persuasive as ideals to contemplate 
than as virtues to be put into complete practical realization. 

Such at least is the inference one might reasonably make when 
one dwells upon the strange things the past generations of peo- 
ple who spoke and wrote English have done and have left undone 
in their mother-tongue. Systemization usually results in simplifica- 
tion, and in many ways the language was started on a program of 
simplification which it might very well have carried farther. In- 
stead it has often been content to stop halfway, apparently arrested 
by a conviction that it is easy to have too much of a good thing. 

An example in point is to be found in the tense forms of the 
modern English verb. All regular verbs in English have only one 
form for the past tense and past participle—J walked, I have 
walked—and only one is needed. In Old English the formal dis- 
tinction between the past tense and past participle in verbs of this 
type was maintained, but it was very slight, and as the language 
developed these distinctions were altogether lost. I believe no one 
has ever expressed regret at the result. 

But in the irregular verbs the situation was different. The past 
tense and past participle of irregular verbs, known as strong verbs 
in Old English, in that stage of the language on the whole were kept 
apart by well-marked formal distinctions. In fact the old strong 
verb even went so far as to distinguish in form between the singular 
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and plural in the past tense. Of this latter distinction no trace 
whatever remains in modern English. In this respect the language 
has been completely systematic and orderly, and it has become so 
by the simple process of getting rid altogether of the marks of dif- 
ference between singular and plural in the past tense of both strong 
and weak verbs. To a certain extent it has done a similar thing with 
respect to the past tense and the past participle of the older strong 
verbs. Thus, for the past tense and past participle of find, we now 
have only found, and no founden, for the past of fight we have only 
fought, and no foughten, and the same thing has happened with a 
good many other verbs which in older English had distinctive forms 
for past tense and past participle. 

On the other hand many strong or irregular verbs, like ride, 
rode, ridden, sing, sang, sung, freeze, froze, frozen, have retained 
their old distinctions of form. Are they any better off as verbs for 
this reason? Or, if the language gets along satisfactorily with only 
one form for past tense and past participle in all regular verbs, and 
in not a few irregular verbs, would it not get along just as well if 
forms like rode, ridden, sang, sung, were simplified in the same 
way? 

This simplificatiion was all the more to be expected because 
certain verbs like lead, led, buy, bought, think, thought, which are 
now classed as irregular verbs, by origin were of the same class as 
the regular or weak verbs, and only by an accident of phonetic de- 
velopment have acquired the distinction between present and past 
which makes them look like irregular verbs. But they are like other 
regular verbs in that they have always had one form for the past 
tense and the past participle. Undoubtedly the fact that it was pos- 
sible to say J bought and I have bought, made it more possible to 
say I fought and I have fought, instead of J have foughten. But 
having got rid of foughten, why did not the language get rid of 
written? The unlettered person indeed still continues this good 
work of simplification. He has no fear of saying J wrote and J have 
wrote, I done and I have done. Yet what shall we say of our stand- 
ard language which made a promising beginning in this task of 
simplifying, but which apparently wearied of good works? 
Manifestly the only thing we can say is that we take things 
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as we find them. If this were a perfect world and we were a perfect 
people, no doubt we should have a perfect language. But perfection 
in language, as in other things, still resides in the ideal. It is none 
the less perfection, however, even though at the moment it is not 
practicable. And one who has had the vision of the more perfect 
things knows at least the direction in which to move when the op- 
portunity arises. Perhaps our halfway places in English are only 
resting places. 


LITERATURE AND THE EMOTIONS 
HARRY T. BAKER 


“Education,” say Ruskin, “does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know; it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave.” This kind of education is certainly one of the 
chief aims of the study of literature; for great literature, though 
freighted with “the noble and profound application of ideas to life,” 
is distinguished primarily by its appeal to the emotions. This is 
doubly true of poetry. It follows, therefore, that any teaching of 
literature which centers itself merely on the intellectual content of 
a classic is hostile to the spirit in which the author wrote. The man 
who is not himself profoundly moved by a literary masterpiece 
such as Henry Esmond or Hamlet cannot communicate any pro- 
found emotion to his students; and he is teaching in the spirit of a 
scientist. This method of instruction is probably responsible for 
the complaint of a former university dean that “the great defect in 
American college education is that it does not set the mass of stu- 
dents intellectually on fire.” 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith, in his volume What Can Litera- 
ture Do For Me, says: 

I have before me three editions of The Ancient Mariner. They all have 
long introductions telling the facts about Coleridge’s life, when and where the 
poem was written, when and where it was added to, what kind of line and stan- 
za the poet used, what book or books he probably read before writing the poem, 
but not a word as to what the poem has in it for you and me or of you and me. 


Hazlitt, who was unmistakably literary, declared after writing 
his inspiring lectures on Elizabethan Literature: “I somehow felt 
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it as a point of honour not to make my hearers think less highly of 
some of these old writers than I myself did of them.” And how ad- 
mirably he succeeded! The true test of a lecture or an essay on any 
great writer is this: does it make you want to read that writer? 
Some authors perhaps need no interpreter. The simple, sensuous, 
and impassioned lines of Robert Burns find their way at once to the 
heart of every reader. To comment on Burns, to “explain” him, 
seems almost an impertinence. Yet every reader will find his en- 
thusiasm quickened after perusing Walter Raleigh’s noble essay on 
this great poet, in the volume Some Authors. And the average clas- 
sic is not so completely intelligible as Burns, either to the intellect 
or to the emotions. What said Coleridge? ‘Every author, so far as 
he is great and at the same time original, has had the task of creat- 
ing the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” The callow reader may 
pluck out the heart of Ethel M. Dell’s mystery; but he shall not so 
easily fathom the pages of Thackeray and Shakespeare, of Emer- 
son and Whitman. We need, therefore, such critics as Hazlitt, 
Coleridge and Arnold, and their successors today. Critics of this 
rank are impassioned interpreters of the glow of literary creation. 
Apparently the supply of such critics in the college world is 
hardly adequate; for a reviewer in the Nation, commenting some 
twenty years ago on Professor C. T. Winchester’s volume of lec- 
tures, A Group of English Essayists of the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, remarks: ‘These studies, we are told, ‘are, for the most part, 
the result of many pleasant hours in a college seminary room.’ Stu- 
dents who have enjoyed this sort of contact with good literature in 
college seminary rooms are pitiably few and heartily to be congrat- 
ulated.”” How many Saharas of mere scholasticism is this illumi- 
nating’ verdict of Lecky’s worth, upon Jonathan Swift: “He dis- 
guised as far as possible both his religion and his affections, and 
took a morbid pleasure in parading the harsher features of his na- 
ture.” This is real insight, of which we can never have too much. 
He has shown us the heart of Swift’s mystery, of that problematic 
character which has led to so much unjust abuse from common- 
place critics and readers. Swift needs his emotional interpreter. So 
does Shelley or Whitman or Browning, to name only a few out- 
standing examples. Byron is perhaps the best example that could 
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be chosen; for on the intellectual side he is, as Goethe said, a mere 
child. Byron is great by virtue of his emotional impression, by vir- 
tue of that masculine and rebellious spirit which led Southey to as- 
sign him to the “Satanic school” of poetry. The half dozen best 
essays on Byron will be found to reveal a surprising lack of agree- 
ment on his emotional qualities, and particularly on the sincerity of 
feeling in certain poems. We read now with mild wonder that Sir 
Walter Scott affirmed that in the “tremendous” drama of Cain By- 
ron matched Milton on his own ground! The fact seems to be that 
what Byron thought, on any subject, is usually of little account; 
what he felt is usually of the highest importance; for he represent- 
ed, as was indicated by his contemporary popularity, the smoulder- 
ing rebellion of millions of Europeans—a rebellion which did not 
know what it wanted but which was very much aware of itself none 
the less. And even now, in a college classroom, a severe verdict on 
Byron, even though it be indubitably a just verdict, is pretty sure 
to bring forth a warm protest from hero-worshipping young ladies. 

Keats went too far, and did not represent himself justly, when 
he cried: “O for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts!” And 
nobody, I dare say, will deny that Byron went too far when he de- 
clared: “The great object of life is sensation—to feel that we exist, 
even though in pain.” But, after all, are not these justifiable reac- 
tions from the arid intellectualism, the “good sense,” of the eight- 
eenth century? And Byron, a few years later, was saying in one of 
his few flashes of insight, and with a humorous self-knowledge 
which he seldom exhibited: “I see that virtue is the only thing that 
pays in this damned world.” And Keats was saying, also a little 
later: “I know nothing, I have read nothing; and I mean to follow 
Solomon’s directions: ‘Get learning, get understanding.’ There is 
but one way for me. The road lies through application, study and 
thought. I will pursue it.” This is a kind of prose paraphrase of a 
declaration of Browning’s, who was one of the most intellectual— 
and also one of the most emotional—of English poets: 


This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good 





To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
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This young man John Keats, who, like Shakespeare, cannot be 
explained by his ancestry, and who, again like Shakespeare, was 
unschooled in formal learning, had that inexplicable and precious 
thing, genius—of which Professor G. L. Kittredge says in his pub- 
lished lecture Shakespeare: ‘All genius is of God, nor can any 
amount of psychological finessing define it otherwise.” Like Dr. 
Johnson, whom he quotes at the beginning of the lecture, Professor 
Kittredge is one of the sturdy apostles of good sense; and his ver- 
dict on such a point is therefore the more valuable. 

The good sense of Dr. Johnson, however, left certain things out 
of account. His comments on some of the most poetic of the Eng- 
lish poets are surprisingly inadequate. For the good Doctor never 
fully appreciated the emotional qualities of literature. And he mis- 
took the limitations of his own nature for universal laws. He stout- 
ly believed in the divine right of good sense and in its perpetual 
hereditary succession. He admired Falstaff, but he disparaged 
Gray; and for the imaginative art of the actor, as exemplified by 
his friend David Garrick, he had a kind of good-natured contempt. 

Walt Whitman, too, was, in his way, as intolerant as Dr. John- 
son, and furnishes, therefore, a good test of one’s literary taste. He 
was strongly emotional; but he was often guilty of crudity in emo- 
tion. And he carried the political doctrines of democracy into po- 
etry without the slightest fear that he might sometimes be wrong. 
He glorified a kind of voter’s knowledge. And his curiously mixed 
style shows that he apparently believed that all words and phrases 
are created free and equal, and that one emotion is just as good as 
another. Yet at his best he is one of the most inspiring of poets. 
His masculinity, his splendid virility, caught eminent critics like 
Dowden, eminent fellow poets like Emerson and Swinburne, fastid- 
ious stylists like Stevenson. This virility, this contempt for effemi- 
nacy, is one of Whitman’s chief contributions to American poetry; 
and it links him to Burns and Scott, Byron and Browning, Kipling 
and Masefield. But he was not a man whose “blood and judgment”’ 
were well commingled. Probably he was not, in Arnold’s definition, 
a man of culture—though he may have been something better! 
Hazlitt said of Pope that if he was not a poet he was a great writer 
of some sort. The same may be said of Whitman. Greatness wraps 
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him around like a cloak and protects him from the east winds of 
criticism. He was an artist in spite of his own affirmation that his 
works must not be considered mainly as artistic performances. “It 
is not,” he said, “‘on ‘Leaves of Grass’ distinctively as literature, or 
a specimen thereof, that I feel to dwell, or advance claims. No one 
will get at my verses who insists upon viewing them as a literary per- 
formance, or attempt at such performance, or as aiming mainly to- 
ward art or aestheticism.” There speaks the unabashed democrat, 
the man who, like Mark Twain, might describe the art treasures of 
Europe as “celebrated rubbish” and might compare his experience 
in reading Jane Austen to that of “a barkeeper entering the king- 
dom of heaven.” 
Such a writer as Whitman or Mark Twain is good reading after 
a session with the gentle sentimentalities of Longfellow’s worst pro- 
ductions. There is suggestiveness, even if not final truth, in Thom- 
as Wentworth Higginson’s opinion that a normal growth of literary 
taste is likely to carry one from Longfellow to Tennyson, and from 
Tennyson to Browning. Yet Longfellow at his best is far from sen- 
timental. The note of his first sonnet on Dante’s Divina Commedia 
is almost worthy of Milton or Shakespeare: 
Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
The contrast between this and Evangeline is a study in emotions 
which will repay anyone who seeks to penetrate the secrets of the 
great literary artists from Chaucer to Carlyle. 
A study of similar value is a comparison between Tennyson’s 
Ulysses or Crossing the Bar and his early poem O Darling Room, 
which he did not reprint in his collected works: 
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O darling room, my heart’s delight, 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 
For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And Oberwinter’s vineyard green, 
Musical Lurlei; and between 

The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 
Yet never did there meet my sight, 

In any town to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite, 

With two such couches soft and white, 
Not any room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 


It is easy to see that what Tennyson had constantly to struggle to 
overcome was a tendency toward sentimentality. He overcame it 
completely in Jn Memoriam, only partly in the Jdylls of the King. 

What is it that produces good writing? Matthew Arnold has 
answered, in his definition of style, which will be found in his Study 
of Celtic Literature: “A peculiar recasting and heightening, under 
a certain condition of spiritual excitement, of what a man has to 
say, in such a manner as to add dignity and distinction to it.” Is it 
not this spiritual excitement which explains the fascination of all 
great literature? And is not all writing dull without it? 

Arnold cannot be accused of being unduly emotional. He be- 
lieved in the stern discipline of ideas. His definition of style leads 
me to say, therefore, that what I have been advocating in this arti- 
cle is not a dilettante study of literature, but a thorough study. All 
teachers will admit, I hope, that we should pay due attention to the 
strictly literary qualities of literature. These are emotional quali- 
ties. Every great book is “the friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit.” 












































TEACHING THE VIVID SENTENCE 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


Ask the average high-school lad what is necessary for a vivid 
expression of his ideas, and he usually replies, “a large vocabulary,” 
“a willingness to consult the dictionary,” “the use of many adjec- 
tives,” or some other statement which shows that he feels the cure- 
all for colorless writing is a stock of words. The teacher who is in- 
terested in creative writing as opposed to illustrative writing (the 
writing of themes to illustrate rhetorical principles), and who hon- 
estly believes that students can vitally interest one another in the 
classroom as well as in their extra-curricular activities, knows that 
the starting-point is not with words. She holds to the old proverb— 
“Better one living word than a hundred dead ones.” Let us visit her 
ninth-grade class while she is at work. 

A project to introduce the vivid sentence is just starting. In her 
first lesson, the teacher is trying to develop clear-seeing, seeing with 
the idea of selecting details which will give the impression of the 
whole. For this lesson she has secured a half-dozen illustrations by 
such artists as Wyeth, Pyle, Cannell, and Skelton. All are rich in 
color, action, story suggestion. By way of direction and motiva- 
tion, she works with the class in a study of one of these pictures— 
Wyeth’s illustration of a very dramatic incident in Treasure Island. 
Hawkins is on the cross-trees of the mizzen shrouds with a victori- 
ous expression on his face as he points two loaded revolvers at 
Hands, who, with a dirk in his teeth, is pulling himself into the 
shrouds. Under the picture is printed the words, “One more step, 
Mr. Hands,” said I, “and I’ll blow your brains out.” The teacher 
calls the attention of the class to the mass of detail in the picture 
and then, after recounting the incidents of the chapter, reads the 
last six paragraphs, which relate to the illustration. Very skilfully 
she questions the pupils so that they will bring out the fact that the 
same details were in the minds of both artist and writer, but that 
the one had to create the impression of the whole incident by giving 
all of the details, whereas the other had to select carefully so as to 
778 
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enable the reader in his imagination to build up the whole for him- 
self. 

At this point, in order to show how a few details chosen with 
discrimination produce a vivid word picture, the teacher analyzes 
with the class, sentences like the following: 

For three hours the fight lasted, and all the while this child of seventeen 
[ Jeanne d’Arc] rode in the forefront, or, springing from her horse, stood on the 
edge of the moat, in the midst of a hall of arrows and cannon balls, cheering on 
her men. 

Richard alone, craning his head forward, stooping a little, swaying his 
sword in his hand, went with long, soft strides into the church. 

Buck loved to lie near the fire, hind legs crouched under him, forelegs 
stretched out in front, head raised, and eyes blinking dreamily at the flames. 

Beggared of all emblems of his grace, clad only in hauberk of steel, bare- 
headed, without weapon, and on foot, the king walked among his mounted men 
into the little town of Fontrevault. 

Josephine arched her spine, pulled up her knees, folded her arms so that 
her fists came under her ears, and pressed her cheek hard against the pillow. 

In the plain beyond they saw Acre, many-towered; and all about it the 
tents of the Christian hosts, and before it in the blue waters of the bay, ships 
riding at anchor, more numerous than the sea-birds that haunt Monte Gibello 
or swim sentinel about its base. 


But the teacher feels that this exercise is not enough. By con- 
trast she hopes to illustrate how an image can be blurred by too 
much detail and how it can be made as clear as an etching by skil- 
ful selection. She, therefore, has every student elaborate each of 
the foregoing sentences by mentioning connoted details, and then 
compare what he has produced with the original. The exercise is 
enlightening. All agree—“Better a Corot than an advertiser’s pic- 
ture of a forest.” 

The pupils are now ready to do some creative work. The teach- 
er divides the class into five groups and assigns to each group one 
of the illustrations which she has selected for the exercise. She sug- 
gests first that they discuss what preceded the event which is pic- 
tured, and second that they talk over freely what details will allow 
their listeners later to obtain a single, vivid impression of the whole. 
To stir her pupils imaginatively and to initiate them into the ways 
of a writer whose task was similar to theirs, the teacher reads the 
following dramatic episode and then discusses Buchan’s skilful 
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selection of details, his apt use of figures of speech, his fine economy 
in the choice of words, and his appreciation of the value of short 
and almost naked sentences in securing speed effects. 

One night as I sat alone at supper—for Captain George was still sick, and 
Sir Walter supped alone—a page-boy came down the ladder as though the devil 
were at his heels. He bumped heavily on the floor, and when I picked him up 
showed a face like a dish clout. 

“Mutiny!” he cries. “They are cutting throats in the fo’c’sle. The men 
have got at the muskets and are fighting for the powder-barrels.”’ 

It took me no longer than a breath to spring up the ladder and run down 
the deck to the forepart of the ship. We were rolling heavily, and I near broke 
my head on the bulwarks. I heard no shots, but from the fo’c’sle came the mur- 
mur of men in close and deadly conflict. I had rather hear a yelling like wild- 
cats than that desperate hum. 

A fellow had been set with a musket to guard the fo’c’sle ladder. There 
was but one thing to do. I jumped clean down the steps, alighting plump on his 
shoulders, and knocking man and musket endways. In a second I was on my 
feet roaring to the dogs to lay down their arms. I saw what I had feared. Some 





half-dozen of my lads were pinned in a corner where a door lead to the powder 
store, and against them was a great press of seamen, fighting desperately with 
dirks to win an entrance. 

My shouts won a moment’s respite. A dozen faces turned on me, their 
eyes bright with panic and murder. Then I reflected that I had no sort of arms. 

“Every dog to his place!” I roared. “I have a gunner now standing by the 
powder. In three minutes, if I forbid him not, he will blow this ship and all in 
it to the skies. I care little for death, but the sight of you will cheer the Devil.” 

They believed me, or at any rate the resolution in my voice awed them 
The press slackened, and I tore men out of it till my fellows could breathe 
Help was on the way, for I saw the ladder-hole filling with my men-at-arms. I 
was half stifled, but by dint of much buffeting I got the mob separated, and 
presently had the muskets and knives from their hands." 

The pupils are now ready to write. Each is to recreate the scene 
in the picture which has been assigned to his group. The teacher re- 
calls that the order in both the Stevenson and Buchan models was 
chronological, and suggests that all follow the same method in the 
writing of their moving pictures. As she passes out the composition 
paper, she declares with conviction her faith in the possibility of 
everyone’s reproducing the speed and the concreteness of the Buch- 
an model, but urges at the same time the advisability of everyone’s 


* John Buchan, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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seeing in imagination the people of the artist’s picture actually in 
action. 

In about fifteen minutes the writing ceases, and everyone be- 
gins to read his theme aloud to himself in order that he may detect 
all crude repetitions, supply all missing words, and put necessary 
life into all predicates. 

The small-group discussion this time is centered not on the pic- 
ture of the artist but upon the clearness and the vividness of the 
word picture of each student. The most interesting composition of 
every group is now read before the class. The listeners visualize all 
sentences and await with keen interest the displaying of the picture 
which inspired the composition. Again discussion follows. This 
time the whole class tries to offer suggestions as to necessary details 
that are omitted and as to words that are lacking in definiteness or 
that call up irrelevant associations. The winning composition in 
each of the other four groups is then handled in the same way. 

On the next day, in the way of review, the teacher opens the 
lesson by reading the description of the old sea dog in Treasure 
Island. 


I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he came plodding to the inn 
door, his sea-chest following behind him in a handbarrow; a tall, strong, heavy, 
nut-brown man; his tarry pigtail falling over the shoulders of his soiled blue 
coat; his hands ragged and scarred with black, broken nails; and the sabre cut 
across one cheek, a dirty, livid white. 


Briefly she calls attention to the fact that only those characteristics 
of the old sailor which would arrest the attention of any onlooker, 
are given. Did he not have eyes as well as hair? ears? a nose? a 
chin? 

From this discussion the teacher passes quickly to the main 
idea of the lesson—the importance of figures of speech in making 
prose pictures vivid. This to the young people is a new idea. To 
them, figures of speech have been beautiful decorations suited to 
the lofty sentiments of poets, or constructions for school children to 
classify. The fact that they are using metaphors when they feel- 
ingly call people names and indulge in certain kinds of slang is in- 
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deed a novel thought to them. The teacher suggests that all recall 


some names with which in anger or in jest they have labeled their 


classmates. As they volunteer examples, she writes on the board, 
“You snail”; “she’s a cat”; “you toad”; “what a fish he is’; “the 
old snake’”’; “‘the old crab”; ‘‘you lemon”’; “she’s a perfect peach”’; 
“you prune”; “Vivian is a clam”; “he is a perfect chimney”; “my 
mother is a walking dictionary”; “‘you are a brick”; “Edgar is a 
sponge”; “Bertha is a wax doll.” Each expression is now expanded, 
and everyone sees the resemblance implied. The exercise interests 
all; the teacher continues by asking various pupils to show the apt- 
ness of such expressions as “mechanical cockroach,” “ivory dome,” 
“skating on thin ice,” etc. 

Everybody begins to see that what has made these expressions 
add vitality to conversation is their aptness, their power to stim- 
ulate the imagination. The teacher now turns to prose literature 
and analyzes the following vivid sentences with the class to em- 
phasize the imaginative stimulus exerted by simile, metaphor, or 
personification. 

The corkscrew stairway, broken and footworn though it is, seems infinitely 
less perilous. 

The lightning now was the color of silver, and gleamed in the heavens like 
a mailed army. 

Each fat chair was a friend. 

A curl of wood-smoke came from the chimney, and drooped over the roof 
like a blue feather in a lady’s hat. 

The grimy guard of the subway train slides the door on the heaving, strug- 
gling bodies, cutting away the hapless overflow as a pastry-cook trims off the 
edge of a pie. 

Before the farmer had laid down his tools again, out leaped the fifth flash 
of lightning, with the spring of a serpent and the shout of a fiend. 

To ride in that elevator is to know adventure, so painfully, so protestingly, 
with such creaks and jerks and lurchings does it pull itself from floor to floor, 
like an octogenarian who, grunting and groaning, hoists himself from his easy 
chair by slow stages that wring a protest from ample knee, hip, back, and 
shoulder. 

The gas has a haggard and an unwilling look. 

The masterful wind was up and out, shouting and chasing the lord of the 
morning. 

The candle flame stretched itself tall, and began jigging up and down. 

His son was about sixty-five, with a semi-bald head and one tooth in the 
left center of his upper jaw, which made much of itself by standing prominent 
like a milestone in a bank. 
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Now and then it [the southwest gale] came ruffling over the town, with 
stormy rags of cloud, breathing strange, vagrant dreams into the sleep of Mai- 
lengate. 

Colossal breakers were herding in like moving leviathan backs, twice the 
height of a man. 

The older men and musicians wore thick coats, with stiff, perpendicular 
collars, and colored handkerchiefs wound round and round the neck until the 
end came to hand, over all which they just showed their ears and noses like peo- 
ple looking over a wall. 

The waves were running now at a sharp angle to the shore; they began to 
carry fleeces, an innumerable flock of vague green shapes, wind-driven to be 
despoiled of their ghostly wool. 


On the board is written the first part of each of the following 
similes. The pupils are asked to supply the missing parts. The com- 
pleted figures are then read and evaluated as to the aptness of the 
comparison and the amount of imaginative stimulus exerted. After 
each simile has been discussed in this way, the teacher reads the 
original figure for further discussion. 

Driven by the Indians, the great herd of bison plunged over the precipice 
like a stupendous cataract. 

The faraway call of the loons sounded like the laughter of a maniac. 

The sturdy character of the founders of our Republic was like the rock- 
ribbed hills of New Hampshire. 

His great plane came crashing to the ground, turning and fluttering like a 
wounded eagle. 

Viewed through reversed opera-glasses, the actors looked like pygmies. 

A rich man trying to enter Heaven is like a camel assaying the passage of 
the “needle’s eye.” 

The mounted sentinels at Whitehall stand in their places like living statues. 

The buildings of lower Manhattan rise into the sky like the Tower of Babel 
—but higher. 


In order that everyone may have an opportunity to engage in 
independent creative work, the teacher now suggests the titles for 
some short themes, in developing which each pupil will have occa- 
sion to use at least one figure of speech. She asks that everyone will 
make his selection, visualize his description completely, and then 
write the figure of speech which some part of his mental picture has 
brought to his mind. These visualized themes are given orally in 
groups; the figures of speech are read and criticized. At the com- 
pletion of the lesson the best figure from each group is read before 
the class. 
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On the third day, the teacher opens the lesson by reading the 
following vivid incidents. 

Cloaks and doublets are tossed off, the men placed, the rapiers measured 
hilt and point; Sir Richard and St. Leger place themselves right and left of the 
combatants, facing each other, the points of their drawn swords on the sand. 
Cary and the Spaniard stand for a moment quite upright, their sword-arms 
stretched straight before them, holding the long rapier horizontally, the left 
hand clutching the dagger close to their breasts. So they stand, eye to eye, with 
clenched teeth and pale crushed lips, while men might count a score; St. Leger 
can hear the beating of his own heart; Sir Richard is praying inwardly that no 
life may be lost. Suddenly there is a quick turn of Cary’s wrist and a leap for- 
ward. The Spaniard’s dagger flashes, and the rapier is turned aside; Cary 
springs six feet back as the Spaniard rushes on him in turn. Parry, thrust, 
parry—the steel rattles, the sparks fly, the men breathe fierce and loud; the 
devil’s game is begun in earnest.? 

That afternoon in the yard of the Pelican Inn, Drake was just abot 
begin a game of bowls. He slowly bent forward, swung back his arm, and held 
the ball poised an instant before he should hurl it down the alley; when in that 
instant there rushed in a weather-beaten tar shouting to the Lord Admiral, “My 
they're coomin’! I saw ’em off the Lizard 


if to 


Lord! My Lord! they’re coomin’! 


last night! They’re coomin’ full-sail, hundreds of ’em, a-darkenin’ the waters! 
Drake stayed his uplifted hand a moment only, then sent the ball thundering 
down the planks, and coolly turning to the Admiral said, “There will be time to 
finish the game, my Lord, and then we'll go out and give the Dons a thrashing! 
How sound a thrashing they gave the Dons of the Spanish Armada in the week 
that followed, every one knows. If the thrashing had gone the other way, you 
and I would not be living in a free land today.* 


After this introductory part of the lesson is completed, the 
teacher turns her attention at once to the effect of the definite, ac- 
tive verb in making a sentence vivid. Upon the board before the 
class has entered, she was written the following sentences which she 
now reads and discusses with the pupils. 

A wild roar of steam and driving-wheels; the wail of its hoarse whistle at 
the crossing, and then, looming black against the night sky, the limited smashes 
past. 

Both knights spurred their steeds, and with lance in rest dashed at each 
other, and each smote the other so full on the shield that the spears splintered 


] 


into a thousand pieces, and then the combatants drew forth their swords and 


fought fiercely. 


* Charles Kingsley, Westward Ho!, chap. xii. 


“Caleb Winchester, An Old Castle and Other Essays, chap. i. 
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Somewhere ahead a signal pistol popped, and in a moment a bright light, 
like a mammoth, glowing moth, fluttered slowly to the ground. 

I grasped McCord’s wrist and dragged him after me, the lantern banging 
against his knees. 

Jim shivered the empty bottle against the long wall of the kitchen. 

I ducked at his warning and something spanked on the planking a yard 
from my feet. 

Pressing both hands hard upon the table, he heaved himself to his feet, up- 
setting the candle in the effort. 

He /eered at the flame and slapped his bare palm down on it. 

The hot melted wax oozed up, unheeded between his fingers. 

Clinging to the table top, he turned himself toward the open door, steadied 
his swaying body for an instant, and then lurched forward. 

His shoulder crashed against the door-post, his body spun half-way around. 

The swaying corn-blades whipped against the boy’s white face as he fled 
between the rows. 


In order to further develop an interest in the moving-picture 
quality of verbs, the teacher writes on the board a list of colorless 
verbs like the following and asks every pupil to suggest for each 
verb a word of greater definiteness, of greater connotative quality. 


Cried, hunted, walked, looked, asked, took, hit, ate, disliked, broke. 


From this study the teacher naturally directs the attention of 
the class to the efficiency of verb-nouns in creating a sense of life. 

I was wakened about midnight by the stress and cry of the March wind. 
In the bright moonlight, wind-swung branches tossed and swayed eerily across 
the blinds; there was a rumbling in chimneys, whistling in keyholes, and every- 
where a clamour and a call. 

The teacher’s final serious attempt to stir the class to the pleas- 
ure that can be gained by vivid writing comes when she reads ex- 
cerpts from themes that were written by other pupils, former mem- 
bers of the ninth grade. 

The time is now ripe for the “psychological” question—‘‘How 
many should like to see whether or not they can do even better?” 
But this teacher is not true to form. She has her last and best trump 
in readiness; she knows what she is about to provoke as she begins 
to read Gelett Burgess’ Are You a Bromide? Soon everyone is in a 
hilarious mood and determined above all else never to be a bromide. 
It is now that she springs her assignment, and boys and girls alike 
go away resolved to make their compositions fume with sulphites. 







































NEW AND OLD IDEAS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HARRIET ABELL 


When my hundred and fifty students entered my classes in 3A 
English last September, many of them frankly confessed to a 
strong disapproval of literature in general and poetry in particu- 
lar. The Haggarty Reading Test* showed me that I had a harder 
problem to cope with this semester than last, for only thirty-nine 
pupils showed a normal reading comprehension for Juniors, while 
nineteen were below the high-school level, some being as low as 
third grade in reading ability. How was I to establish in this mixed 
group a desire for reading experience or stimulate an interest in 
reading for enrichment and recreation? Yet such was the task be- 
fore me, and I aimed to provide a wide range of vicarious human 
experience through reliving literature, to train the students to 
evaluate life-experience in books, to develop a capacity, not only 
for enjoyment of literature, but also for recognition of formal beau- 
ty in written English. 

My course, according to the course book, must include a com- 
plete survey of the history of English literature, and for this study 
each child was provided with a copy of Long’s History of English 
Literature and Newcomer and Andrews’ Twelve Centuries of Eng- 
lish Prose and Poetry. A long list of definite pieces of literature, 
such as Paradise Lost, Intimations of Immortality, Il Penseroso, 
Quentin Durward were also required to be taught. This course, for 
a while, dampened my hopes of using the laboratory method in the 
teaching, and the facts that my thirty-five seats were clamped to 
the floor, that in three classes all thirty-five of the desks were oc- 
cupied, that only one table was allowed in each room, did not raise 
my hopes. Moreover, our library is very small, very inadequate, 
and even teachers cannot take many books on the same subject 
out at the same time. 

My new, sunny room and the large empty bookcase soon re- 

* World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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vived my optimism. ‘Why not combine the requirements with my 
new ideas?” I asked myself. “Most of the history can be taught in 
lectures or reports covering a long period of time and can be used 
as background, while we are free to study the literature itself in 
units according to types.” 

Accordingly, I made a rough plan of the semester’s work. Four 
weeks would be spent on narrative poetry and the history to the 
Elizabethan Age; four more would be spent on drama and the his- 
tory to 1700; the next two would have to be enough for the essay 
and history to 1750; five weeks would be needed for lyric poetry 
and the completion of the history to 1925; the last four we could 
devote to novel-reading, because that is what people use most in 
recreation. Three of these units could be taught by the laboratory 
method; the poetry, I thought, needed more class interpretation, as 
many of the poems required were beyond the unaided comprehen- 
sion of the students. 

In order that the students could follow the work we were doing, 

had them keep a notebook in four sections. The first of these was 
to contain their contribution to the course in the form of pictures 
illustrating literary works studied (these can be cut from maga- 
zines and the quotations written underneath), original dramas, 
original essays, essays from newspapers, original poems, and any 
newspaper articles that referred to authors or works that we were 
studying. The second section outlined the works according to 
types, with a definition and examples of each type; the third sec- 
tion outlined the history of literature from 449 to 1926; and the 
fourth contained a list of famous quotations from works studied. 

As the two most interesting units of the semester were those on 
drama and poetry, I shall confine this article to a discussion of 
these topics. 

As four students had admitted that they had enjoyed nothing 
during the first unit, I aimed to catch their interest through our 
next topic, the drama. Here I was going to give my newly acquired 
ideas full sway and try the “laboratory method.” With this end in 
view I collected all the dramas I could beg, rent, or borrow, and 
placed them in my bookcase. I collected five cents from each stu- 
dent and bought three copies of each drama in the Little Blue Book 
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classics,’ which are sold for five cents. My collection of dramas 
included those of several countries, ranging from the classic Greek 
to that of America in 1925. 

At the beginning of the unit I assigned an oral report on some 
phase of the drama, to be given the last week of our study. Then 
we started to work. First, we took up the history of the English 
drama before Shakespeare, dramatizing Everyman as a type moral- 
ity play. We spent a week studying and dramatizing The Tempest. 
Then I let the students loose among the plays of all ages. By this 
time I had managed to borrow an extra table, so that as each stu- 
dent entered the room he could take a book from the bookcase or 
table and sit down to read. I explained that the ideal way would be 
to have open shelves all around the room and movable chairs and 
tables. I allowed the students to get up and take a new book if 
necessary, share a humorous portion with a friend, write original 
plays and practice them in an empty room near by, make puppets 
or scenery for shows—in short, use the English room as a practical 
laboratory. I went around and helped those that needed help, find- 
ing appropriate plays for some, interpreting difficult ones for oth- 
ers. Although I worked harder this week than ever before, the 
experiment was a huge success. Two football players, considered 
hopeless by all English teachers, became so interested in Dunsany 
that they scrapped about taking books out; one read seven, and 
the other five, plays during the week. The afternoon teacher re- 
marked: “Whenever I pass this room I wish that I could come in 
and study with you, because everyone seems to be enjoying him- 
self so much!” One boy asked if As You Like It were a drama, this 
leading to a discussion of what a drama is. The same boy, and 
many others, for whom poetry had no appeal, became gripped by 
some drama. 

We spent six days reading, both in class and at home, for every- 
one took books home, signing a card in the file box. The largest 
number of plays read was fourteen, and the smallest, three. She 
Stoops to Conquer was required of all. 

Now we were ready for the reports. Before hearing them I 
gave a list of dramatists with page references in Long’s text and 


* Haldeman-Julius, Girard, Kansas. 
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said that a one-card report of each was due the last day. A card 
report of each drama was also assigned. Next I told them to take 
notes on the talks, for the test would cover the entire history of the 
drama. 

Then we began the talks* on the topics assigned at the begin- 
ning of the unit. These included: ‘“‘Greek Drama,” “Pre-Shake- 
spearian Drama,” “Contemporaries of Shakespeare,” ‘““Eighteenth- 
Century Drama,” “Goldsmith Compared with Sheridan,” “A Mod- 
ern Drama Compared to Shakespeare,” ‘“‘Moliére’s Comedies Com- 
pared to Shakespeare’s,” “Modern Drama,” “Ibsen’s Heroines,” 
““Shakespeare’s Heroines,” or a talk on any writer and his plays. A 
number of students wrote original plays, and in each class the best 
of these was acted out by students who had memorized the parts. 
Several boys built stages and explained their use; there were Eliza- 
bethan stages, movable stages, modern stages. One ambitious boy 
built a large, perfectly equipped puppet-show stage, with lighting, 
hand-painted scenery, and a silk curtain easily worked with one 
drawstring. On this stage we gave puppet shows of scenes from 
The Tempest, the puppets having been made of Tinker Toys by 
girls in the same class. The most popular modern authors were 
Barrie, Ibsen, Dunsany, Shaw, Galsworthy, Maeterlinck, in the 
order named. 

After the talks came the written reports on dramas and drama- 
tists previously assigned, and fifty one-word-answer questions on 
the drama. I lectured on the Elizabethan and Puritan ages, and 
collected notebooks. 

Thus ended the most heartily enjoyed unit of the semester. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the students loved it. Their reasons were: 
it was interesting; it was real fun to read good plays; it awakened 
a desire to read more; it increased vocabulary, provided recreation 
in a busy day, gave chance to show initiative, gave a desire to learn 
authors’ lives, was something different; they got a chance to read 
things they had heard much about; they enjoyed hearing oral 
talks; they learned to love drama. Some thought they didn’t get 


* This idea was obtained from chapter ii of Manual to Readings in Literature, 
by Hanes-McCoy (New York: Macmillan Co.). 
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much benefit out of hearing the talks of others, but all agreed that 
the quarter had been profitably spent and that they would like to 
continue it longer. 

Instead, however, we began a new unit on the essay. After 
two weeks of laboratory study and original work on essays, we 
were ready to begin our second experimental quarter. 

It was easy to connect up the essay with the lyric, because both 
are one’s personal reaction to something. Yet I entered the lyric 
unit with fear and trembling, because my classes were composed 
largely of boys, and I knew that boys hated poetry and that the 
poems I was required to teach were too difficult for many. 

In order to get them to enjoy lyrics, create them, and admire 
the masters of the art, I hunted up new schemes for presenting the 
subject and startled them the first day by asking how many kinds 
of silence they could think of. After a few moments of silence, I let 
them list their ideas on paper and had them read in class. Now was 
my turn for surprise, because many students had thought of more 
kinds of silence than I. W hen they were getting to think too much 
of themselves, I read Masters’s “‘Silence’’* to them and asked how 
they thought he found so many kinds. They answered, “By using 
his eyes,” and so, as the bell was about to ring, I told them to use 
their eyes and see how many kinds of smiles they could find. 

The next day they came trooping in with smiles of all kinds. 
One girl had found thirty-six different ones. After reading some of 
them I read a little poem on smiles and had Masters’s ‘‘Silence”’ 
put on the board. Then I told them to write poems on the order of 
Masters’s. They set to work, and again it was my turn to be sur- 
prised. I didn’t know I had so much talent in the class. After read- 
ing most of them, I sent the students home to write on other sub- 
jects, such as: snow, winter, autumn, spring, night, or anything 
else in which they were interested. 

The results surpassed my wildest dreams; there were very good 
bits of poetry brought in, of which the following is an example: 

*From Songs and Satires (New York: Macmillan). 


* This idea was obtained from “A Painless Introduction to Lyric Poetry,” by 
Irma Eareckson, in the English Journal (September, 1925). 
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*TIS SPRING! 
A fresh spring wind is blowing, 
The violets are growing, 
The snowdrop lifts her dainty head, 
The tulips show a dash of red. 
The whole big world lives anew— 
The winter sky is turning blue; 
The bluebird, the happy robin, 
Soon will sing their song to cheer you. 
The brook is waking from its sleep, 
The happy bubbles soon will leap 
And prance with glee for being free 
And gurgle joyfully, “Hear me? See me?” 


L. R. 


The next day we read the poems that poured in with such pro- 
fusion on my desk. There were long poems, short poems, good 
poems, bad poems, poems on every imaginable subject. As these 
were being criticized by the class, I found that many of the students 
did not have any standards for criticism. If they liked a poem they 
nodded their approval and called for the name of the author, whom 
they admired and envied. Many wanted to do as well, but couldn’t 
tell just why they liked certain poems. So we started on a new idea. 

I gave them a definition of lyrics and three ways of judging 
them. The first was for emotion. I read several poems in class and 
let them decide what was the mood of each. Then I sent them home 
with ten more which they were to list in order of preference and 
name the mood of each. They were all enthusiastic about this les- 
son. When I asked, “It isn’t so hard; is it?” they answered, “No. 
It’s fun!/’”’ After talking about the poems they liked best, and their 
reasons for liking them (since almost every poem was preferred 
by someone, we got a chance to read and discuss them all), I read 
some more poems, and this time they picked out the theme of each. 
As all the poems I read in class were modern ones, I gave them 
those on the required list to read for homework. The next day we 
discussed the most difficult thoroughly. The theme and mood of 
“Spires of Oxford” appealed to most. 

As we were judging the beauty of the poems, students often 
said, “I like the words he used”; so on the third day I gave them 
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a list of words and asked them to decide whether or not they were 
poetical. “Ford” and “machinery” were voted out, while such as 
“daffodils,” “stars,” etc. were judged to be beautiful. After choos- 
ing the beautiful words and phrases in several poems, I sent them 
home with such poems as “The Cloud” and “To a Skylark,” from 
which they were to copy beautiful phrases. On this same day we 
studied words that appeal to the senses, and found some that ap- 
pealed to the senses of hearing, smelling, touching, etc. “Dover 
Beach” and “To a Skylark” were loved for sense appeals. 

I suppose you are wondering if I have forgotten that I was 
teaching by types. By no means; the children had learned to enjoy 
reading lyric poetry; so now we took up the study of the types. 
First came the ode; we had a definition and I assigned a list of odes 
to be read for homework. Many of these had been read before, and 
some studied intensively in class, so this time I had them hunt for 
beautiful pictures. They also had to learn who wrote each ode. A 
five-minute quiz the next day proved that almost all knew the defi- 
nition, examples, authors, and periods of each. In this way I was 
teaching the history at the same time, and in the enjoyment of the 
poems they scarcely realized that they were learning history. Al- 
ways, when we read a poem in class, we copied the famous quota- 
tions from it into Section IV in our notebooks, emphasizing the 
author of each. 

All this time original poetry had been pouring in until my desk 
daily resembled that of an editor on “deadline” night. I often read 
these original poems in class, and the others praised the work and 
were inspired to write. When one girl did not bring in the assigned 
homework one day, she gave as an excuse, “I spent three hours 
trying to write a poem last night, but it wasn’t any good.” None of 
this original work was required, and much, of course, was not very 
good. Still, since every futile effort taught the student to appreciate 
the poems of the great masters of the art, I thought now that we 
would have another original assignment. We were studying son- 
nets, and the form appealed to many cross-word puzzle fans; so, 
after studying a series on “Friendship,” I told them to write origi- 
nal sonnets on friendship. 

After a rapid study of elegies and songs, I found that many 
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students had become interested in the authors of these poems. We 
spent two days learning about their lives, poems, and the condi- 
tions of the times when they lived. I supplemented Long’s history 
by telling amusing or interesting little anecdotes about each, so that 
they would be “real fellows” to the students. Burns and Byron in- 
terested most. 

Many boys surprised me by liking this unit the best of all; 
they were “gripped” by the lyrics; they loved to hear me read; 
they enjoyed writing original poetry—and most of the good crea- 
tive work was done by boys. While on a hike through the country 
one day the boys were making rhymes about the things we passed, 
and one exclaimed, “I never liked English before at all, but gee! 
this poetry stuff is swell!” 

I suppose you wonder if we had no memory work to fix these 
poems in their minds. Well, we didn’t have much. Boys hate to 
memorize and had objected so strongly to the assignments in Para- 
dise Lost and Canterbury Tales that I decided I wouldn’t make 
them hate these lyrics. Except for three selections—Milton’s “On 
His Blindness,” stanza 5 of Wordworth’s “Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” and twelve lines from Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard”—memory work was voluntary, and on the last day of the 
unit I gave extra credit for all that had been learned. Some pu- 
pils memorized entire poems like “A Cloud,” Gray’s “Elegy,” 
“Crossing the Bar,” “Daffodils,” and ““Requiem.” Others learned 
three or four verses of several poems. Of course, all the famous 
quotations had to be memorized. 

Now we were ready for descriptive poetry. In order to help 
them understand “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” my first assign- 
ment was original poetry on melancholy and happy days. The re- 
sults were splendid, and so numerous that we had time to read only 
a few in class. After reading their ideas on happy days the students 
felt that they were wonderful poets and that it was a great con- 
descension for them to read “L’Allegro.”” When we finished, how- 
ever, they had changed their minds. On the next day we compared 
their meditative days with those of Milton. 

Since our Seniors spend ten weeks on modern poetry, we de- 
cided that one day was enough in this course. This period was con- 
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ducted by six students, each of whom gave a talk on a modern 
British poet, with readings from his works. I finished this unit by 
reading Stephens’ “A Lonely Cloud on a Lonely Spray.” 

Some of these students, without help from, or knowledge of, 
any teacher, formed a poets’ club to further interest in original 
poetry. This seems to be a direct reaction to the teaching. 

By this time, through lectures, reports, and readings, we had 
finished the history up to 1925; so now we were free to spend the 
last four weeks reading novels—that most inteersting type of lit- 
erature to modern youth. 

After the last quarter’s work had been finished I collected the 
notebooks. These proved a joy to me, because they contained so 
many pictures and so much original work that I knew the literature 
had been understood and appreciated. I enjoyed the experiment, 
and the pupils got the habit of reading for enjoyment and experi- 
ence. After the final inventory I felt well satisfied with my semes- 
ter’s work, and thought that I had proved that a combination lab- 
oratory and discussion method does more toward giving enjoyment 
and a desire for reading than does the old-fashioned recitation 
method. 


A FOUR-GROUP PLAN FOR ENGLISH IV 
N. J. HONG 
TO THE TEACHER 
The four-group plan explained in the following paragraphs recognizes 
the existence of individual differences among pupils and aims to give them 
the freest possible play without sacrificing the training and discipline of 
formal class recitations and discussions. 


EQUIPMENT 

The equipment necessary for handling four classes of twenty-eight 
pupils each, according to this plan, consists of the following: (1) two 
trays, or a “book,” of the Rand Visible Card Records with pockets for 
8- by 5-inch cards—one for each pupil in the class—similar to the ones 
attached, briefly outlining the course pursued; (3) a supply of Rand 
colored signals, for charting each student’s grouping and achievement. 
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OPERATION 

Electing group.—Upon entering the class each student will elect to 
do his work with one of four groups: Group I, 70-75 per cent; Group II, 
76-85 per cent; Group III, 86—95 per cent; Group IV, 96—100 per cent. 

Preparing the cards——-When a student has elected his group, the 
teacher will fill out his card by typing close to the lower edge of it the 
student’s name, roll-room number, address, and telephone number. The 
finished cards are then arranged alphabetically and placed in the pockets 
of the file. This makes it as easy to turn to a student’s card as to find his 
name in the classbook. 

Inserting the signals.—To indicate the group a student has chosen, 
colored signals are inserted in the pocket, near the lower left-hand corner 
of each card. Red, pink, yellow, and blue denote groups I, II, III, and 
IV, respectively. 

Charting achievement.—When the class has been in operation about 
two weeks, and each student has struck his pace, colored signals may be 
inserted in each pocket, on the right-hand side of the signal already there, 
to chart his achievement. Thus, for example, the fact that a student who 
has elected Group II is doing satisfactory work in it may be indicated by 
another pink signal, while his failure to meet the requirements of his 
group may be shown by a red or a green signal, the latter denoting fail- 
ure. On the other hand, if a student’s work has improved in a marked de- 
gree, that fact may be denoted by appropriate signals similarly placed. 

TO THE STUDENT 

Minimum requirements.—The work outlined for Group I is basic, 
constituting the minimum requirements, and must be done whichever 
group you have selected. You will therefore participate fully in the work 
of the first group throughout the semester and do as much of that sug- 
gested in the advanced groups as your time and ability will permit. As 
you advance from group to group, your work should progressively im- 
prove in quality as it increases in quantity. 

Record and grading —Each unit of work mastered by you will be 
marked off on your card as S, or “Satisfactory.” If not mastered, it will 
be marked U, or “Unsatisfactory.” Unsatisfactory work may be made 
up within a reasonable time. 

The mid-semester grade will be computed on the points you have 
earned in Group I, counted twice, plus the points earned in the advanced 
groups, counted once. The final grade is determined by the total points 
earned, counted once, but in making up the final grade no points earned 
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in any of the advanced groups will be counted until you have completed 
the preceding group or groups. As you will have ready and frequent ac- 
cess to your record, you will be able to note your progress from time to 
time. 
GROUP I: 70-75; SIGNAL, RED—MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
To get a grade ranging from 70 to 75 per cent, you must complete 
satisfactorily the following courses: 


1. First ten weeks: Last nine weeks: 
a) Silas Marner (9 points) a) A Tale of Two Cities (12 points) 
b) Julius Caesar (12 points) 5) As You Like It (9 points) 


c) Idylls of the King (9 points) c) The Ancient Mariner (6 points) 


Satisfactory Work Includes: 

a) Reading thoughtfully each classic as it is issued, in such manner as the 
teacher shall direct. 

6) Giving, either orally or in writing, as the teacher shall prescribe, a con- 
nected account of the story or poem read. 

c) Describing briefly the principal characters of each selection studied and 
telling what part each plays. 

d) Learning the most important facts concerning the life of each author 
studied. 

e) Learning the pronunciation and meaning of new words met in the selection 
read. 

f) Learning some of the simple figures of speech. 


2. Memorizing —Memorize, each half-semester, not less than one 
hundred lines from any of the selections read—two hundred lines in all 
—and be prepared to write them in class from memory (2 points). 

3. Vocabulary-building.—From each classic studied make, each 
half-semester, a generous list of words and phrases, especially such as 
appeal to you because of their startling vividness, beauty, or interest. 
Explain the full suggestiveness of each. Do not overlook descriptive 
verbs. 

Examples: “Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds”; “The Aills, 
rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun’’; “Madame Defarge lifted her dark- 
ly-defined eyebrows”; “The phantom circle of a moaning sea’; “What, 
will the line stretch out to the crack of doom?”; “The stage-coach J/a- 
bored and squashed up the hill”; “ ‘It is no business of mine,’ said the 
duck, and away she waddled” (3 points). 

4. Dictionary work.—Study the chart of English sounds on the 
pamphlets issued to you, and be prepared to determine, by means of the 
dictionary, the pronunciation and meaning of any strange word placed 
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before you. Learn to read fluently and correctly “The Americanization of 
John Carver” (3 points). 

5. Book reviews.—From the home-reading list read one book each 
half-semester and be prepared to report on it either orally or in writing, 
as the teacher may direct (4 points). 

6. Notebook.—Procure a notebook, 5 by 8 inches, opening at the 
end, for exclusive use in this class. In this notebook jot down class as- 
signments, lesson preparations, the meaning and pronunciation of words 
looked up, the material for character sketches, and the like. Bring this 
book to class every day, and have it ready for inspection at any time (2 
points). 

GROUP II: 76-85; SIGNAL, PINK 

To get a grade ranging from 76 to 85 per cent, you must do the work 
prescribed for Group I and also the following: 

1. Character sketches——Write, for delivery in class, sketches of 
three or more characters met with in your reading in this class. [NoTE.— 
A character sketch is primarily a description of a person’s mental and 
moral qualities, not his appearance or physical characteristics.] Material 
for the sketch should be gathered systematically while the book is being 
studied (3 points). 

2. Visualizing —With the approval of the teacher choose some long- 
er portion of a selection studied, especially one containing graphic nar- 
ration or description. Study it intensely; use your imagination; read be- 
tween the lines; try to see the picture painted by the author. Then, 
having made out your own, restate it in your own words, taking care not 
to lose any of the vividness of the original image (2 points). 

3. Book review.—Read another book from the home-reading list, 
preferably one that has a direct bearing on the class work done (2 points). 


GROUP III: 86-95; SIGNAL, YELLOW 

To get a grade ranging from 86 to 95 per cent, you will do the work 
prescribed for Groups I and II and also the following: 

1. Word-histories or class service—Select twenty-five interesting 
words from your reading, and with the aid of an unabridged dictionary 
study their derivation, meaning, and history. For example, trace the 
history of “lord” or “lady,” and explain what interesting social changes 
have taken place during the last thousand years or more. This means 
more than merely looking up the words, and requires the fullest use of 
your judgment and imagination (2 points). 
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Students whose work is exceptionally good may substitute class 
service for the foregoing. This consists in helping the teacher check up 
and record the work of other students. 

2. Figures of speech.—In some good rhetoric find definitions of the 
four most common figures of speech—simile, metaphor, metonymy, per- 
sonification—and give at least two illustrations of each. Next, jot down 
in your notebook any striking figures of speech met with in your study 
of the classics this semester and arrange them under the proper heads. 
To fix them still more firmly in your mind, write a short theme in which 
you consciously use figurative language. Underscore the figures (2 
points). 

3. Sidelights on authors—Read a book or one or more magazine 
articles giving interesting sidelights on some of the authors studied, and 
make a brief report of what you have discovered; or make a contribution 
to the class scrapbook (2 points). 

4. Diction. Style-——(a) Compare or contrast two pages of one of the 
prose classics you have studied with two pages of a modern novel as to 
the kinds of words used, the length of sentences, clearness, directness, 
and movement. (5) Select from the classics studied twenty-five lines or 
phrases “‘where the sound fits the sense” (2 points). 

5. Inventions.—Write a story, a speech, a poem, an imaginary con- 
versation, or a play suggested by your work in class. Or invent some new 
way of dealing with an old topic. The key-words are “originality,” “in- 
vention.”” And remember that originality is not a matter of impulse, 
but something to be assiduously sought and elaborately worked out (2 
points). 

GROUP IV: 96-100; SIGNAL, BLUE 

To gain the distinction of earning a grade ranging from 96 to 100 
per cent, you will do all the work prescribed for Groups I-III and also 
the following: 

1. Precis-writing.—Write precis of paragraphs or poems suggested 
by the teacher. (Note.—A precis is the condensation of a paragraph, 
poem, or other selection into one-third or one-fourth of its original vol- 
ume without the loss of a single essential thought. It is a task requiring 
much effort and skill) (2 points). 

2. A ten-minute speech.—Write, and deliver before the class, a well- 
organized speech of eight or ten minutes, on some topic related to your 
work in class during this semester. On the following day be prepared to 
quiz the class, to ascertain how well you have succeeded in making your 
points clear and interesting. Or you may prepare a written test with the 
same object in view (2 points). 
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3. Summary and suggestions —Write, and read to the class, a con- 
cise report—about three hundred words—summarizing the results of the 
work in English this semester and suggest ways of improving the study 
of literature. This should be your masterpiece. For details consult the 
teacher (1 point). 





SPECIAL PROJECTS 


At the teacher’s desk is a list of special projects, from which you may 
select substitutes for some of those described above. 


FOUR-GROUP PLAN FOR ENGLISH IV 
Devised by N. J. Hong, Head of the English Department, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma 
GROUP I: 70-75. SIGNAL, RED (MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS) 
First Ten Weeks 











1. Three Classics Weeks Points S. or U. 
a) Silas Marner___ a bl ee — eS 
b) Julius Caesar_____ =——. i aan a i = 
c) ldyls of the Eag_ ek oa | ane eeeees 

2. Memor. 100 Lines from } c ee a me Tae. 2 (aa 

3. Book Review—Fiction. Due sixth Week ( 2) e 

a ce ae ne CS 

5. Note Book = .) ae 
Sum of points in Group I, doubled, plus} 


: ‘ = Mid-term Grade 
those in other groups, Counted once, 


Last Nine Weeks 


6. Three Classics 














d) A Tale of Two Cities__.____ semanas tacos Ae (ta) sauce 
OS a —-- 

f) The Ancient Mariner__— ee ee i eS 

7. Memor. 100 Lines e f— TET ef Seer a 
8. Vocab. Building d e f— —______ @ x 
9. Book Review. Non-Fiction—Due 14th Week___ ¢ x ea 
10. Dictionary Work__ —_ saeaaie tindiadaal i ——- 
11. Note Book — nna t OS . ctonmets 
Sum of points earned in Group I ___Grade_ m 


Note.—1. Work in Group I consists of formal recitations and discussions, in 
which the whole class participates. 

2. Work mastered will be marked S, or Satisfactory. Work not mastered will 
be marked U, or Unsatisfactory. 

3. No units in any of the advanced groups will be counted until the preceding 
groups have been completed. 
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GROUP II: 76-85. SIGNAL, PINK L 
Points S. or U. 
1. Three Character Sketches a b— c— d— e— __ (3) —__ L 
2. Visualizing _. SE pec amiaies: AOU, tamteeess ; 
EE ee i. | ae 
4. Selections Memorized___ a | eee ene L 
Sum of points earned in Groups I and II ____ Grade a! 
GROUP III: 86-95. SIGNAL, YELLOW T 
1. Word-Histories or Class Service__ — _ (2) sa . 
2. Figures of Speech—A Project... ( 2) = 
3. Sidelights on Authors—A Project... = == ——SEs—é<S—“E(=é? —= L 
4. Diction. Style—A Project |  _ ________ (2) Lace . 
ES EE ce ) 
Sum of points earned in Groups I-III=_— __ Grad 
GROUP IV: 96-100. SIGNAL, BLUE Li 
z. Precis Writing or Class Service SS SEEEeeeeseséi('s2dY):—: SS 
2. Ten-Minute Speech—A Project... (2) —.._ 
3. Summary and Suggestions __-- EE s—C—isdatd) SS Li 
Sum of points earned in GroupsI-IV=__—C—;C—C—C—C—C—C Grr | 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
——— —————— a ———— - ( j es 
a = a: Oe — 
— “ ~ & 2 —_ 
_ nm . 2 a Li 
= a = ) - 
aes = om es ) si 
I ee 6 = : 
Student’s Name Roll Address Tel. 
M 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY M 


RUTH TEUSCHER , 

EpitTor1AL Note.—This annotated bibliography of illustrated books for pupils 

is a supplement to Miss Teuscher’s descriptive article published in October, and is 

continuous with Part II of the list in the November Journal. It will be of great 
value to librarians and teachers of literature who have discovered with her the th: 
stimulating value of pictures, color, and format in gaining appreciation of content. ‘lh 
Lad: a Dog, by Albert Payson Terhune wl 


Illustrated in color and black and white by Robert L. Dickey; excellent. 
Dutton. $3 be: 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 801 


Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer Lytton 
*Tllustrated in color by F. C. Yohn; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. F. Cooper 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Holt. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving 
Illustrated in color by Edna Cooke. Lippincott. $.75 
The Legends of Charlemagne, by Thomas Bulfinch 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp. $3.50 
Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo 
*Tllustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; large, beautiful; abridged, omitting 
some of the philosophizing and parts of the life of Fantine. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, by F. H. Burnett 
Newly illustrated in color by the original illustrator, Reginald Birch; excel: 
lent. Scribner’s 
Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott 
Illustrated in color by Alice Barber Stephens; excellent. Little, Brown. 
$2.50 
Illustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith; excellent; in the “Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf.” $2 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore 
I!lustrated in color by Harold M. Brett; abridged; large, beautiful. Milton 
Bradley 
*Illustrated in color by Wheelwright and Sewell; large, beautiful. Dodd, 
Mead. $2 
Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger, by John Masefield 
Illustrated in black and tint by T. C. Dugdale; excellent; in the “Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf.” $2 
Master Skylark, by John Bennett 
*Illustrated in color by Henry Pitz; large, beautiful. Century. $3.50 
Illustrated in black and white by Reginald Birch; smaller than the above; 
excellent. Century. $2 
* Books marked with an asterisk are 9% 7 inches in size, or approximately 
that, and are the same type of book in size, illustrations, and type as the Scribner’s 
illustrated by Wyeth and the Dodd, Mead books illustrated by Schaeffer and Wheel- 
wright. 
** Books marked with two asterisks are very unusual books, with exceptionally 
beautiful illustrations, of especially large size, or altogether of notable distinction. 
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Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle 
Illustrated in color and black and white by Howard Pyle; very good. Harp- 
er. $2 
Moby Dick, by Herman Melville 
*Tilustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 
The Mysterious Island, by Jules Verne 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
Old Times in the Colonies, by Coffin 
*Tllustrated with one color picture and black-and-white drawings by Wallis 
Sturtevant; large, excellent. Harper. $2.50 
Omoo, by Herman Melville 
*Tllustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 
The One Hoss Shay, by O. W. Holmes 
**Tlustrated in black and white by Howard Pyle; very attractive. Houghton 
Mifflin 
The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington; excellent; in “Beacon Hill Bookshelf.” 
$2 
Otto of the Silver Hand, by Howard Pyle 
Illustrated in black-and-white line-drawings by Howard Pyle; excellent 
Scribner’s. $2.50 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, by Mark Twain 
*Tllustrated in color and black and white by G. B. Cutts; large, excellent 
Harper. $3 
Peter and Wendy, by J. M. Barrie 
Illustrated in color and black and white by Marie Lucie Attwell; excellent 
Scribner’s 
The Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia P. Hale 
Delightful colored illustrations by Harold M. Brett; “for children from seven 
to seventy.” Houghton Mifflin. $2 
The Pilot, by J. F. Cooper 
*Tllustrated in color by Donald McTeague; large, beautiful. Minton, Balch 
$2.50 
Poems of American Patriotism 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
Porto Bello Gold, by A. D. Howden Smith 
**Tllustrated from paintings by Henry C. Murphy; very beautiful; lovely gold 
jacket. Brentano’s. $2.50 
A Prairie Rose, by Bertha E. Bush 
Illustrated in color by Henry Pitz; excellent; in “Beacon Hill Bookshelf.” $2 
Prester John, by John Buchan 
*Tllustrated in color by Henry Pitz; large, excellent. Doran. $2.50 
The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain 
Illustrated in color by Franklin D. Booth; excellent. Harper. $3.00 
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The Princess and the Goblin, by George MacDonald 
*Tilustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith; large, beautiful. David Mc- 
Kay. $3.50 
Privateers of ’76, by Ralph D. Paine 
*Tllustrated by Frank Schoonover; frontispiece only in color, but other pic- 
tures excellent. Penn. $2.50 
Quentin Durward, by Sir Walter Scott 
*Tllustrated in color by Percy Tarrant; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 
*Illustrated in color by C. Bosseron Chambers; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. 
$3.50 
Red Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang 
**Tilustrated in color by Gustaf Tenggren; large, beautiful. David McKay. 
$3-50 
Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving 
**Tilustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, rather thin book; very beauti- 
ful, “the perfect Rip Van Winkle.” David McKay. $2.50 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham; excellent. Doubleday, Page 
Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Ijlustrated in color and black and white by Edna Cooke and Felix Darley. 
Lippincott. $1.50 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by Howard Pyle 
*Tllustrated in black-and-white line-drawings by Howard Pyle; the best edi- 
tion of the Robin Hood stories. Scribner’s. $3.50 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. Thomas Nelson. $1.50 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp. $3.50 
**Tllustrated in color by Noel Pocock; large, beautiful; in “Doran’s Gift 
Books.” $2.50 
*Illustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Illustrated in color by E. Boyd Smith; excellent; in the “Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
Illustrated in color by Williamson, in the “Macmillan Classics.” 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Tilustrated in color; revised edition. Crowell. $3.50 
She Blows, and Sparm at That! by Hopkins 
Illustrated in color by Clifford Ashley; excellent; in the “Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
Sindbad the Sailor and Other Stories from the Arabian Nights 
**Tllustrated in color by Edmund Dulac; a rare and beautiful book. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton 
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The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales from the Old French, retold by A. 
T. Quiller-Couch 
**Tilustrated in color by Edmund Dulac; lovely, fanciful. Doran. $3.50 
The Spy, by J. F. Cooper 
*Illustrated in color by C. LeRoy Baldridge; large, beautiful. Minton, Balch. 
$2.50 
Illustrated in color by Harold M. Brett; excellent; in the ‘Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
The Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Aldrich 
Illustrated in color by Harold M. Brett; excellent; in the “Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
The Story of Holland, by Helen Ward Banks 
*Illustrated in color by McCormick; large, beautiful. Stokes. $5 
The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, by Allen French 
Illustrated in color by Henry Pitz; excellent; in the “Beacon Hill Book- 
shelf.” $2 
Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann Wyss 
*Tllustrated in color and black and white by Rhead and Schoonover; large, 
excellent. Harper. $1.75 
*Tilustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Illustrated in color; in ““Macmillan’s Classics.” $1.75 
A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens 
*Illustrated in color by Harvey Dunn; large, beautiful. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in color by J. Rowland Wheelwright; large, beautiful. Dodd, 
Mead. $2 
**Tllustrated in color by Heath Robinson; large, beautiful; in “Doran’s Silver 
Gift Books.” $2.50 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb 
*Tllustrated in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott; large, beautiful. Da- 
vid McKay. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in color and black and white by Rhead and Schoonover; large, 
excellent. Harper. $1.75 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham; in the “Macmillan Classics.” 
$1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
The Three Musketeers, by Dumas 
*Tllustrated in color by Rowland Wheelwright; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00 
*Illustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Hughes 
*Tllustrated in color and black and white by Rhead and Schoonover; large, ex- 
cellent. Harper. $1.75 
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Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain 
Illustrated in color; uniform with Huckleberry Finn and Connecticut Yan- 
kee. Harper. $2.50 
Travels and Adventures of Raphael Pumpelly, edited by O. S. Rice 
Illustrated with thirteen black-and-white illustrations; excellent. Henry 
Holt. $1.75 
Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson 
*Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Illustrated in color and black and white by Rhead and Schoonover; large, 
excellent. Harper. $1.75 
Illustrated by George Varian; very good. Scribner’s. $1.75 
In the John C. Winston series. $1.25 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, by Jules Verne 
*Illustrated in color by Milo Winter; excellent. Rand, McNally. $1.75 
*Tllustrated in color by W. J. Aylward; excellent. Scribner’s. $2 


NS 


$ 
*Illustrated in color by Rowland Wheelwright; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. 
Twenty Years After, by Dumas 
Two Years before the Mast, by R. H. Dana 
Illustrated in color by E. Boyd Smith; excellent; in the “Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
Illustrated in color by Charles Pears; in the “Macmillan Classics.” $1.7 
Typee, by Herman Melville 
*Illustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 


uw 


Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler Harris 
**Tllustrated in color and black-and-white marginal designs by A. B. Frost and 
E. W. Kemble; large, beautiful. Stokes. $5 
Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray 
*Tllustrated in color by Charles Crombie; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 
Washington, by Lucy Foster Madison 
*Tllustrated in color by Frank Schoonover; large, beautiful. Penn. $3.50 
The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley 
Illustrated in color by Heath Robinson; excellent; in the “Riverside Book- 
shelf.” $2 
Westward Ho, by Charles Kingsley 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Scribner’s. $2.50 
*Illustrated in color by Thornton Oakley; large, beautiful. Macrae, Smith. 
$2.50 
*Illustrated in color by Silas; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. $2 
When Knights Were Bold, by Eva March Tappan 
*Many black-and-white drawings; large, excellent. Houghton Mifflin. $3 
The White Company, by A. Conan Doyle 
*Tllustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth; large, beautiful. Cosmopolitan Book. 
Corp. $3.50 
*Tllustrated in color by Rowland Wheelwright; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead. 
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Twenty Years After, by Dumas 
Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Grahame 
Illustrated in color by Nancy Barnhart; excellent. Scribner’s. $2.50 
With Cortes the Conqueror, by Virginia Watson 
*Tllustrated in color by Frank Schoonover; large, beautiful. Per 
A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, by Hawthorne 
Designs by Walter Crane. Houghton Mifflin. $4 
A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales 
**Tllustrated in color by Maxfield Parrish; large, very beautiful. Duffield 
$3.50 
Illustrated in color by Gustaf Tenggren; excellent. Houghton Mifflin in the 
“Riverside Bookshelf.” $2 
Wreck of the Grosvenor, by Russell 
Illustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer; excellent. Dodd, Mead. $1.75 
Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronté 
*Illustrated in color by Percy Tarrant; large, beautiful. Dodd, Mead 


in. $3.50 


FRANCES R. ANGUS 


The sun thrusts through 
A sky of deepening gloom 
A sudden spear of light, 
And sullen water smiles. 


Against a leaden sky 

The church’s slender spire 
Whitens in high relief 
Above the darkening earth. 


In circling frantic flight 
The swallows cut the air 
And tiny birds in haste 
Dive deep into their nest. 


Wild clouds by wind are driven, 
They meet with thunder-shock, 
And from the shattered heavens 
The eager rain descends. 








ROUND TABLE 






TESTING FOR POWER TO ORGANIZE THOUGHT 


The possibility of teaching people to think remains doubtful, but the 


d. possibility of teaching people to organize their ideas is as obvious as the 






need for that teaching. One has only to reread Professor Stirling A. Leon- 


he ard’s excellent little book Composition as a Social Problem to be con- 


chanics, the style, the interest of the paper. 


grades. 


rect in form and interesting in content and style. 
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vinced that this fundamental of composition work—the organization of 
thought—might be taught much more successfully than it is. 

Teachers fail to get results in composition work, first, because they 
don’t know how to teach children to plan, to think through a particular 
subject: to limit it, to select pertinent details by which to develop it, and 
to arrange these details in effective order; second, because they do not 
measure this particular phase of composition work apart from the me- 


Professor Leonard’s discussion of the steps necessary in teaching 
children how to organize their ideas is the basis for the composition course 
which has been worked out during the past three years for the junior and 
senior high schools of St. Cloud, Minnesota. The English department is 
now devising tests by which to measure objectively, if possible, the prog- 
ress made in this matter of teaching the organization of thought. 

Two parallel tests dealing with the principles emphasized in the jun- 
ior high school, have been given to the six upper grades with interesting 
results. These tests have clarified for both students and teachers the fun- 
damental aim of composition study. They have demonstrated surprising 
weaknesses in the students’ understanding of basic principles and accord- 
ingly in the teachers’ presentation of them. Though the tests are simple 
and adapted presumbly to the seventh grade, the senior high school medi- 
ans in the first trial of the test were almost parallel to those of the lower 


These tests have partially demonstrated the fact that another element 
of composition besides mechanics can be measured objectively. The tests 
attempt to measure the ability to limit composition subjects, to select 
concrete details by which to develop subjects, to classify logically and ar- 
range effectively divisions of big subjects, and finally to write letters cor- 
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By studying the keys carefully, different scorers have made their rank- 
ings of trial papers very close indeed—much more so than they have 
when using a composition scale. The letter scale has proved especially 
helpful in standardizing the gradings of different teachers whose ideas 
about the relative importance of form, content, and style varied widely. 

The type of question and of key used is illustrated below. 


ORGANIZATION TEST II 
(Perfect Score 75) 
I (4) 

Read this selection; then sum up in two or three of your own sentences 
the main ideas of the paragraph (a paragraph taken from Edgar’s Rhetoric) 
You should use about 30 words. 

IT *(6) 

Give the sentence plan or outline for a story about The Hardest Thing I 
Ever Did. Your outline should contain one sentence giving your central idea 
and four or five definite topics or specific details that you would use to explain 
that central idea. Your outline should look like this: 

My Favorite Tree. 

My favorite tree is a certain pine. 
1. The beautiful place where it stands. 


2. Its towering over its neighbors like a sentinel. 

3. The pleasant odor of its needles. 

4. The clean slippery feeling of the needles on the ground. 
5. My wish about the tree. 


III (8) 

Put a check opposite the following subjects that are limited enough to be 
developed by definite, specific details: 
A Season at Camp 
My Favorite Chair 
The Effect of Tobacco on the Heart 
School Spirit 
Developing My Skill in Flapping Pancakes 
Life Work and Health 
How Patriotism Is Shown in a Classroom 
Interesting Books 
Differences between My Dog and My Neighbor’s Dog 
Birds and Cats 
Gym Work in High Schools 
What Gym Work Does for Girls 





































as @d 


rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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IV (28) 
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Arrange the following topics in five orderly groups. Give each group a 


Physical Gains 
Getting Milk 
Driving Stakes 
Tramping 
Drinking-Water 


name. Do not omit any topic. There are twenty-three. 


Camping 


Cleared Space Surrounded by Trees 


Getting Meals 


V (9) 


High Ground 

Arranging Canvas 

View Down the Lake 
Putting Things in Order 
Individual Responsibilities 
Tightening Ropes 
Morning Dip 


A. Correct this endorsement of written work: 


Alice S. 
English 


May. 9, 1926 


B. Give rule for each comma in the following selection. Number your 


VI (20) 


Write a bread-and-butter letter to a friend who has entertained you over 


KEY TO ORGANIZATION TEST II 


I (4) 


(Total Score 75 Points) 


night or during a week-end. Make him feel that you appreciate his hospitality 
not merely by thanking him but also by referring to something which you espe- 
cially enjoyed and by giving definite details about the fun and pleasure you 


Although some slang is so forcible that it is finally accepted as good Eng- 


coarse atmosphere 


or 


lish, slang tends to dwarf or limit one’s vocabulary and to have about it a 


Some slang is forcible, and some becomes good English. However, the 


atmosphere about it. 


users of slang make one word do the work of many words. Slang has a coarse 


(Count off one for omission of each of following points: forcefulness, ac- 


II (6) 


ceptance as English, limiting of vocabulary, undignified atmosphere.) 


The hardest thing I ever did was to speak a piece. (1) My dislike of the 


piece. (2) My parents’ threats. (3) The drudgery of practicing after school. 
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III (8) 
X My Favorite Chair 
X The Effect of Tobacco on the Heart 
X Developing My Skill in Flapping Pancakes 
X How Patriotism is Shown in a Classroom. 
X Differences between My Dog and My Neighbor’s Dog. 
X What Gym Work Does for Girls. 
(Count off one for each omission of a limited subject. Count off one for 
each checking of a general subject). 
IX (28) 
I. Selecting a Site 
II. Pitching Tent 
III. Division of Work. 


IV. Activities or Amusements 
V. Benefits 
(Count off one for each omission of a topic. There are twenty-three top- 
ics. Count off one for each omission of a logical name or overtopic for each 
group. Count off one for each subtopic that does not logically fall under its 
overtopic. ) 
V (9) 

A (4) Alice Smith | 


Period I or 10:00 
May 9, 1926 
Making a Calendar. 
B (5) 1.—Words of address are set off from the rest of the sentence by com- 
mas. 


2.—Words in apposition are set off by commas. 

3.—Words in a series are separated from each other by commas 
4.—Same as 3. 

5.—A comma is used before the conjunction between independent 


clauses. 
VI (20) 

A. Count off one for each violation of the following points: 

1. Consistency in punctuation in headings and closing. 

2. Correct capitalization. 

3. Correct punctuation. 

4. Correct spelling. 
B. Count off three for omission of each of the following points: 

1. Courteous expression of appreciation 

2. Definite reference to particular activity. 
C. See letter scale for grading letter as a whole. Interest or style should count 

about four or five. An A letter is twenty; B, sixteen; C, eleven; D, six. 





ANNA F. HaIc 





New York CIty 
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THE NEW MILTON 

The great classics of literature need reinterpretation in each age: the 
sense of proportion which proximity obscured, the values which partisan- 
ship confused for contemporaries and near contemporaries—these may 
emerge clearly for an unpartisan posterity. If this seem too little cogni- 
zant of the relativity which attaches to all literary as well as all other judg- 
ments, it may at least be held true that each age appreciates mew values in 
old authors. It may be far from striking the balance, from seeing the sub- 
ject whole, but it at any rate stresses aspects hitherto neglected. 

The old view of Milton, hardened into dogma by Macaulay’s pro- 
nouncement, saw only—or principally—the Puritan, the harsh, ungra- 
cious son of the Reformation and Geneva. No doubt careful scholars 
added their concessions and qualifications; but the world and the general 
reader, not given to sublety of distinction, felt no doubt about the finality 
of the classification. For the categorizing mind Milton was as representa- 
tive of Puritanism as Oscar Wilde, say, of decadent astheticism. 

But Puritanism is not, in spite of Professor Sherman’s valiant apos- 
tolate, now in favor. How to save from neglect and disfavor the great 
literary figure hitherto identified with an unpopular way of life? Some 
there were—scholars and men of letters—who found themselves not to 
have outgrown or wearied of the poet in spite of differences of philosophy. 
Discount his “Puritanism,” and they found they had not discounted Mil- 
ton and what he had to say to them. It was not a question of distinguish- 
ing between form and substance—of dismissing the thinker and saving 
the artist, a method often the resort of an earlier generation which felt no 
sympathy with Milton’s tenets as they were then understood. It was in- 
stead the proposition to salvage the thinker. 

Now if the Reformation has ceased being significant for us, the Ren- 
aissance was never more attractive. Humanism has gained as Puritanism 
has declined. In a very real sense, thirst for knowledge and experience is 
the note of our time as of the time of the de Medici and da Vinci and Mar- 
lowe. If we could connect Milton with the important humanistic move- 
ments of his day, could interpret him as man of the Renaissance, artist 
and lover of all knowledge, we could make him significant for today. 

Just such a reinterpretation has been made by a numerous group of 
American scholars and a less numerous group of Europeans, the two 
groups working without collaboration. The chief of the Europeans, Pro- 
fessor Denis Saurat, asserts in an appendix to his very rich and stimulat- 
ing, if not wholly judicial, Milton, Man and Thinker (Dial Press, 1925): 
“A completely new conception of Milton has been brought forward since 
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1917. It may be summed up, in the main, by saying that it considers Mil- 
ton as a Renaissance thinker and artist, and no longer as a Puritan.” 
Saurat’s book particularly stresses the influence of the Jewish Zohar and 
Kabbalah upon Milton and his connection with such strange unorthodox 
contemporaries as the “mortalists.”” It makes what can be made of the 
un-Puritan qualities of the minor poems, particularly “L’Allegro” and “Tl 
Penseroso.” Saurat speaks of these last, somewhat to our amusement, as 
“full of amorous and more than half voluptuous feeling.”’ It was not, he 
says, “any Puritan poet who saw the exuberance of Nature as Comus 
celebrates it. 

Recently one of the leaders in the American group of “new Milton’”’ 
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scholars has issued a work' which he modestly calls a handbook. It was 
intended as a “companion to Milton studies, comparable in scope to the 
available Shakespeare and Chaucer handbook” (e.g., Neilson and Thorn- 
dike; Root); but it succeeds beyond its aim, and will be of use to every 
intelligent reader who wants to know the general result of recent investi- 
gation, who wants to be “up to date” in point of view without having to 
go through all the detailed investigations on special aspects of the subject. 
A bibliography lists important recent studies: the text is written in their 
light. 

Professor Hanford gives one careful help on the whole corpus of Mil- 
ton, prose as well as poetry. Concluding chapters summarize valuable 
material on the “style and versification” and the “fame and influence’”’ of 
the poet. A happy thought led to the inclusion, in an introductory chap- 
ter, of the first-hand sources for the life of Milton—from Phillips and 
Aubrey and others and from the autobiographical passages in Milton’s 
own works. 

The result is a readable, useful, thoroughly intelligent book. It is 
Hanford’s virtue that for the somewhat partisan enthusiasm of Saurat 
and the tendency to magnify the “new” aspects of Milton he substitutes 
a point of view far more cool and judicial. One finds no special pleading, 
no disposition to forget and forego proportions. Saurat quotes with relish 
the intention of a British scholar “to get Milton completely and resolute- 
ly demassonised”’; Hanford gives gracious thanks to the great nineteenth- 
century biographer, “the authority to whom I owe the most—David Mas- 
son.” The summary statement of Hanford’s Preface transcends—by in- 
cluding, not by dismissing—the older point of view: 

*A Milton Handbook, by James Hanford. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 
304 pages. $1.50. 
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Milton is the great figure in whom the intellectual and aesthetic enthusi- 
asms of the Renaissance, the moral forces of the Reformation, and the ferver 
of a patriotic love of liberty met at their height and dwelt together for a mo- 
ment, not inharmoniously. 

AUSTIN WARREN 

Boston UNIVERSITY 





THE LITTLE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT 
A CINQUAIN 
A bird 
In covered cage, 
With soul a-throb to art— 
Remove the language handicap, 
He sings. 
NANNO C. RING 
Murray Hirt ScHoor, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





DRAMATICS IN THE ENGLISH COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Teaching dramatics in Senior English classes is fun. I have taught 
it, and I know. I am going to try to show just how I do it, and see if you 
don’t agree that, for both teachers and pupils, it is worth while. 

The study of modern drama as part of Senior English was first intro- 
duced into our school some six or seven years ago. At that time there was 
no textbook and all the material had to be gathered from the library. 
The history of the drama, its evolution, what was meant by the various 
terms used around the stage, the great names connected with the stage— 
all had to be subjects of outside reading and specially prepared papers 
which were read and discussed in class. Different teachers used different 
methods, and the results in some cases were fine; in some, rather messy. 

About four years ago a text was introduced which gave a solid base 
from which to work. Most of our preparation was still outside. Each pu- 
pil, in addition to the work required in the text, had to read and report 
on a certain number of one-act plays and three-act plays,so many Ameri- 
can and so many foreign, about ten in all. It was still hard to make them 
grasp the essential oneness of the one-act play as differentiating it from 
the longer plays. The text provided one-act plays which the pupils, regu- 
larly assigned to certain parts, gave before the class. This worked splen- 
didly for about two years. By this time the plays were old, some having 
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been given before the assemblies, and all having been read by younger 
sisters, brothers, and friends. Something different had to be found. 

In our short-story course, the pupils write “original” short stories. 
Just how original they are is a matter of conjecture; but it does give 
them a slight idea of the structure of the story. The characters and time 
are limited, both very necessary restrictions when dealing with children 
of high-school age. I decided to try the same thing with play writing. At 
first I assigned each one the writing of a play, limiting time, characters, 
and scene. Some were good, and some were terrible. Finally I hit upon a 
plan which has proved successful, and which I have used ever since. 

I divide the class into groups of four or five, depending on the size of 
the class, the girls and boys as evenly divided as possible. I never use 
more than five nor less than three in a group. I very carefully ‘“‘pick” so 
friends will not be together, nor all excellent students. This may sound 
like a needless procedure, but I have found that friends do not work well 
together. They are too self-conscious, too giggly, and their ideas are too 
much the same. As for all good students in one group, the results are 
too deadly for words. Each is so sure of himself, so sure that his ideas 
are the best, that they never come to an agreement, and the plays are very 
mediocre. With one exceptionally fine student, and the rest average, the 
results are fine. Each one is part of the machinery and insists upon being 
heard. One may want a murder plot; one, love; another, western; an- 
other, divorce; and each will be heard and considered. They may let Mr. 
Excellent do the writing but they will be heard. I remember one night 
after school, sitting at my desk, listening to a group of four that had 
taken that time and place to meet and discuss their plots. This group had 
one boy in it who had never contributed anything in class. He had read 
somewhere about an experiment a doctor had tried on a convict, whereby 
the convict had been executed by the sheer power of suggestion. The rest 
of the group had very definite ideas about the play they were going to 
have. He didn’t argue, plead, or bluster, but they left the room with his 
play in their pockets. The resulting play, though a trifle gruesome, was 
highly entertaining. I have kept my eye on that lad ever since. Then one 
little girl, meek, quiet, and demure, prevailed upon her group to present 
a divorce trial, simple, silly, and impossible, but vastly amusing. 

Many of the plots are mere adaptations of plays, movies, or books, 
but each is made into a one-act play, single in impression, time, and 
scenes; never more than two scenes; one preferred. They get the single- 
impression idea, and the audience understands what is being done. They 
love it. 
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This plan is rather good at leveling social lines. At first they fuss. 
They do not know anyone in their group—Can’t they change? Can’t 
each one write his own play? Soon each group is settled, gently but 
firmly; no changes; one play to each group. You see aristocracy’s daugh- 
ter and miner’s son head to head, arguing and expostulating, but absorb- 
ing into their systems new contacts and new ideas, and finally firm friends. 
How long these friendships last I have no way of knowing, but they do 
get a start. 

One youngster, whose father has a position, said of John Brown, 
whose father has a job: “Do you know he actually likes Browning and 
Freud, and knows heaps about psychology.” 

Strange little leaven of democracy. 

Sometimes they give their plays in costume; oftener, not. Sometimes 
they memorize their lines. Neither of these is necessary, although it 
makes the acting more realistic. Two plays can easily be given in a forty- 
five minute period, and that gives plenty of time for discussion afterward. 

It is really worth while, believe me, if for no other reason than that 
you get to know your pupils, what they think and feel underneath. 

WILLA ANNE SULTZER 


Butte Hicu ScHoor, MONTANA 








EDITORIAL 


To divide courses into “units” is becoming quite the fashion. 
The student is to attain “mastery” of each unit before passing on to 
the next. Some observers are giving major credit 
for this movement to H. C. Morrison’s The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School, published about two years 
ago. Such an estimate of Professor Morrison’s influence is too gen- 
erous—and very unfair to him. 

For the majority of our unitizers are not really carrying out 
Morrison’s ideals. If they have read his book, they have failed to 
“master” this “unit” of their professional study. 

The saving grace of his book is that, holding to the modern doc- 
trine which regards education as the adaptation of the individual to 
his social and physical environment, it makes the units steps in that 
adaptation. Each unit consists, therefore, of such activities and 
subject matter as are necessary to produce a desired and clearly de- 
fined change in the pupil’s behavior. In other words, the pupil has 
mastered the unit only when he has acquired the new skill, habit, or 
attitude. The number of problems he has worked, the amount he 
has read, and even the facts he has acquired are incidental and are 
to be considered mere waste if they do not bring about the desired 
change in him. 

One who examines the literature “contracts” will at once find 
traces of the old ground-to-be-covered “‘stereotype” which Morri- 
son so justly condemns, and very shortly will come upon the trail of 
the facts-to-be-learned dragon. Doubtless more fundamental out- 
comes than those tested are hoped for by the framers of the con- 
tracts. They desire, of course, that the pupil shall come to admire 
or like the author, the type of selection studied, or at least the selec- 
tion itself. They may expect some new reading skill, such as the use 
of the title and the introductory section of a story to foresee what it 
is all to be about, or the recognition of “foreshadowings.” In many 
cases they hope that the pupil’s unconscious attitude toward some 
ethical problems—perhaps even his conscious opinions—may be 
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affected. Because most of these outcomes are so difficult to test, 
they are rarely used to determine the units in literature courses. 
But such changes in the pupil must be our chief objectives, deter- 
mining every choice of subject matter and of pupil activity. Some 
of them may be readily set up as pupil goals; the others we may at 
least state for ourselves in our course outlines—not vaguely in the 
introduction, but definitely and specifically in connection with each 
unit. The biography of the author, the place of the selection in 
some literary movement, and even the “outline of the plot” will 
then be required, if at all, only as “‘assimilative material,” not as 
ends of instruction. 

In the division of composition courses into units there is the 
same danger of losing sight of the real objectives—the acquisition 
of new habits, the increase of old skills. The mastery of mechanics 
in blank-filling or proofreading is easy to test, and the ability to 
write correctly only a trifle less so. We are therefore in danger of 
making them the only real composition objectives—the only ones 
we shall hold ourselves for, and therefore the only ones we shall 
work for. Possibly the unit can be used only in the accessories of 
composition, and not in composition itself. Perhaps some analysis 
of effectiveness into its components is possible. Our one certain ob- 
ligation is to set up as the chief objective, pupils’ clear and effective 
use of language, and to work primarily for that. We must not let 
the really modern notions of efficiency and one-thing-at-a-time over- 
shadow the equally modern ideal of social efficiency. 

To learn is to change in behavior, to become better adapted to 
environment. What are our children learning? What should they 
be learning? 








NEWS AND NOTES 


POETRY COMPETITION 

The New England Association of Teachers of English announces a 
poetry Competition, open to students of junior and senior high schools, 
public and private, throughout the United States. Through the courtesy 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company, of Boston, the following prizes are 
offered: first prize: $25.00; second prize: $15.00. 

The poems will be judged by three competent critics, whose names 
will be announced in the November issue of the English Leaflet. 


CONDITIONS 

1. The contest is open to all secondary school students. 

2. All manuscripts submitted must be signed by the writer, and in- 
dorsed by the instructor. 

3. Each contestant may submit a single poem or a group of poems. 

4. Any type of poetry may be submitted. 

5. All manuscripts must reach the chairman of the Poetry Commit- 
tee before February 1, 1928. Address: Miss Anne Marjorie Day, 216 
Medway Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

6. The award of prizes will be announced in the English Leaflet for 
April, 1928. The winning poems will be read at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association on March 10, 1928. 

7. No manuscript will be returned. 


Portry CONTEST COMMITTEE 
Anne Marjorie Day, Chairman, Classical High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
Mabel O. Mills, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, Mass. 
A. Bertram de Mille, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 





BRIAND ADDRESS CONTEST 
In September, 1926, M. Briand made a notable conciliation address 
at Geneva in behalf of world-peace. A special committee headed by Dr. 
H. G. Doyle of George Washington University planned and carried out a 
contest among the colleges and high schools of this country for the best 
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translation of this address. Thirty-six thousand copies of the French text 
were sent out upon request, and 2,576 translations were submitted to the 
judges. Caroline M. Stabler of Smith College carried off first honors in 
the college series, and June Robinson of the Western High School of 
Washington, D.C., ranked first among the high-school competitors. Dr. 
Doyle has estimated that approximately 100,000 students read, heard, or 
studied this fine example of French eloquence and noble idealism. It is 
probable that a composite translation made up of the best phrases of the 
best papers handed in will eventually be published. 





A NEW BOOK 

Margaret Loring Thomas’s George Washington Lincoln is an attrac- 
tive good-will story for boys and girls. It gives the experiences of a little 
American lad who travels around the world in his “Ship of Friendship” 
accompanied by many boys and girls whom he picks up en route. They 
look in vain for boundary lines between countries and find delightful peo- 
ple and things in every country visited. The book is published by Thomas 
Nelson of New York. 





THE PERIODICALS 

Which Way, Novel? By Conrad Aiken. Book Chat (Brentano’s), 
November, 1927. The “stream-of-consciousness” or “interior-monologue” 
novel given a recent impetus by James Joyce (and Conrad Aiken’s own 

3lue Voyage) is not a late fad but a method as old as literature itself. It 

is only carrying into the field of the modern novel the fidelity to unity of 
impression of the lyric, of the soliloguys of Hamlet and Lear, and the 
short stories of Poe and Chekhov. Henry James was sensitive to this 
idea; Proust, Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, and Virginia Woolf have car- 
ried on the method. The novel of the future will be, in everything but 
surface appearance, a poem. 

“Stream of Consciousness.” By Katherine Fullerton Gerould, The 
Saturday Review, October 22, 1927. The stream-of-consciousness artist 
is one who attempts to portray life and character by setting down every- 
thing that goes on in his hero’s mind, in particular those unimportant or 
chaotic thoughts that run through our minds when we daydream. Ulysses 
by Joyce is the high point of the contemporary art. The line of his pre- 
decessors extends back through Dorothy Richardson and Conrad to 
Henry James. The present tendency in this mode, as noted in Anderson, 
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Richardson, Joyce, Cabell, and Ernest Hemingway, is away from the 
illumination of character and action. So it is not high art. Freud and 
Jung are responsible for much—perhaps all—of the aphrodisiac content. 

Prize Award Number. Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, November, 
1927. The Helen Haire Levinson Prize of $200 to Maurice Lesemann of 
Chicago for his group of “New Poems.” The Guarantor’s Prize of $100 
to Malcolm Cowley of Sherman, Connecticut, for his group of seven 
poems, “Blue Juniata.” The Friday Club Prize of $100 to Leo C. Turner 
of Sweetwater, Oklahoma, for his eight poems “In Oklahoma.” The John 
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Reed Memorial Prize of $100 to Jessica Nelson North of Chicago for her 
group of five poems “Impersonal.” 

Sherwood Anderson. By Cleveland Chase. The Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 24, 1927. Sherwood Anderson is an anomaly of 
progressive and conservative tendencies. He has searched deeply into hu- 
man emotion, brightened with significance the dull, drab lives about him, 
and adequately stated important disguised facts and neglected human 
problems. But his work is cloyed with sentimentality and marred by a 
frequent loss of reality due to confusion of imagination. He is writing 
a literature of escape, not realism. His naiveté—simplicity and ingenious- 
ness—are his stock in trade and are partly responsible for the myth of in- 
superable inarticulateness that has grown up about him. The short story 
is his congenial medium. 

The School Composition. By Alfred M. Mayhew. American Educa- 
tional Digest, November, 1927. A report of a study of composition in the 
New Haven schools. Teachers’ marks were found to have such slight 
agreement as to make them valueless. To remedy the situation standard 
scales were tried and found to be so finely graduated that the teachers 
could not recognize the distinctions. Professor Howard Driggs was asked 
to assist in developing a new scale. It is now being used with marked suc- 
cess in furnishing the teachers with an objectively based standard and 
providing for cumulative language instruction from grade to grade. 

Early Drama in Canada. By L. Bullock-Webster. The Drama, Oc- 
tober, 1927. The history of the beginnings of drama and the theater in 
Canada, pointed with much entertaining anecdote and spirited illustra- 
tion. 

Age and Literature. By Earl L. Bradsher. The North American Re- 
view, November, 1927. The statistical studies which show that great 
writers have reached the apex of their productive powers at forty-five is 
not a safe basis for prophesy. First, the list of exceptions is numerous and 


important: Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe at fifty-eight; Milton, Paradise 
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Lost from fifty-nine to sixty-eight; Walton, the Compleat Angler at sixty; 
and Hobbes, who published at ninety-one, the Leviathan at sixty-three. 
Second, other factors than age have taken toll of talent: disease has re- 
duced many to impotence and early death—Stevenson, Keats, Chatter- 
ton, come to mind; accidents robbed us of the maturity of Shelley and 
Marlowe; drugs sapped Coleridge and DeQuincey. Third, longevity is on 
the increase. It seems safer to place the age of highest productivity at 
fifty-five than forty-five. 

One Who Knew Poe. By Vincent Starrett. The Bookman, October, 
1927. John Hill Hewitt has some unique claims to distinction. He once 
knew Edgar Allan Poe, who disliked him and assaulted him upon the street 
partly because Hewitt had boasted because he had been awarded a prize 
in a poetry contest in which Poe was entered. That, with the contents of 
Hewitt’s journals, partly available in this article, and some scurrilous 
verses, is all that has come down to us from the man who might have been 
Poe’s Boswell. 

Folk Tales. By Steve Demitro. Survey Graphic, October, 1927. Four 
delightful nomad tales by a fourteen-year-old coppersmith American 
gypsy. They are excellent illustrations of the naive cunning imbedded in 
the Romani nature and of the artistry of a colorful, historic people. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Barrett H. Clark, critic, editor, and author is now well known to 
readers of the English Journal. He has translated or edited a large num- 
ber of plays from the Spanish and French. Among his noteworthy pub- 
lished studies are a late critical biography of Eugene O’Neill. A Study of 
the Modern Drama, European Theories of the Drama, Contemporary 
French Dramatists, and How to Produce Amateur Plays. His versatile 
volume, Great Short Stories of the World, and the newly published Great 
Short Novels of the World, are attracting wide comment. He is associate 
editor of the Drama. 

George Philip Krapp is professor of English at Columbia University. 
Among his numerous published contributions to literature and language 
are Modern English and the Rise of Modern English Prose. Two very re- 
cent volumes, the Knowledge of English and A Comprehensive Guide to 
English (a handbook of usage) are invaluable aids for the English teacher. 

Harry T. Baker is associate professor of English at Goucher College, 
Baltimore. His undergraduate work and graduate work for his Master’s 
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degree was done at Wesleyan University, Middleton, Connecticut. He 
has contributed to numerous American periodicals, among others the 
North American Review, Outlook, Scribner's, Modern Language Notes, 
Sewanee Review, and the English Journal. 

Edward Harlan Webster has recently been elected Director of Eng- 
lish in the College of Education of Montclair, New Jersey. In his wide 
experience he has been head of the department of English of Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, head of the School of Educa- 
tion at Cleveland, demonstration teacher at Teachers College, and head 
of the department of English of the Mount Pleasant Normal College, 
Michigan. He is co-author with Dora V. Smith of Teaching English in 
the Junior High School. 

Harriet Abell is a teacher of English at Carl Schurz High School, 
Chicago. 

N. J. Hong is head of the department of English of the Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Washington. 

Ruth Teuscher is a graduate of the University of Chicago, now in her 
fifth year as supervisor of English in the junior high schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin. She writes that she learned “almost all” the English she 
knows by doing—as assistant editor of a magazine. 

Frances R. Angus resigned several years ago from the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago to devote herself to 
writing. She is the author of Fundamentals of French, and her poetry has 
appeared in a number of magazines, including Scribner’s, Harpers, and 
World’s Work. 





































REVIEWS 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE! 

It was Goethe, I believe, who first stressed the idea that a book re- 
view should adequately answer three pertinent questions, phrased in some 
such manner as this: (1) What does the author attempt to do? (2) What 
is his method of doing it? (3) Was the task worth doing? Will three 
paragraphs, I wonder, suggest an adequate answer when, with Hosic and 
Hatfield’s Introductory Studies in Literature before us, we have made our 
tripartite onset? 

The authors of the text have explained in the introductory sections 
—some addressed to the teacher and others to the student—what their 
aim is. Expressed in general terms, their design is to enable the young 
reader to understand and enjoy the selections which the anthology gen- 
erously provides. On the theory of this understanding and enjoyment, the 
authors base their hope for the establishing for each pupil a wiser choice 
and a more wholesome reading habit when these younger students shall 
have grown more mature and more independent. Specific designs are set 
up in the six separate chapters, where the student is taught in sequence to 
see, as he reads the selection, what it is all about, to follow the message 
step by step, to realize the experience, to catch the suggestions, to get the 
point of view, to enjoy the artistry, and to set up proper standards. 

But it is the method of pursuing this aim which teachers will find par- 
ticularly interesting. By introductions of the incident type, teachers and 
students are ingeniously shown the idea which is stressed in the separate 
groups of selections. He would indeed be a careless reader who would fol- 
low these aptly conceived, graphically phrased illustrations and not catch 
the hint of the tool’s true play. The introductory remarks in chapter 
ii, for instance, will make us more alert in the observation and the sig- 
nificance of ideas and events. It is in their construction of these revealing 
signposts that the editors have most clearly revealed the craftsmanship of 
teaching. 

And was the task worth doing? Any effort that develops, in these 
careless times of ours, a stricter demand for an intellectual or aesthetic or 

* Introductory Studies in Literature. By J. F. Hosic and W. W. Hatfield. New 
York: Century Company. 556 pp. $1.75. 
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ethical pause is of high worth. This book, with its varied material—some 
of it of classic vintage and some of it caught as it dripped from the swift- 
running modern press—makes adequate provision for just such pauses. 
The selections are excellent. Their merit is made more easily obvious by 
these editorial docents whose sensitiveness to modern appeals is always 
tempered by a high regard for the literature of an elder day. 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





TESTING COMPOSITION DIAGNOSIS 

“Ts there any satisfactory way for a high school teacher meeting 
from a hundred to a hundred fifty new pupils at the beginning of a se- 
mester to find out in a week or two just what instruction each of these 
pupils needs to improve his writing in any specific way during the few 
weeks that he remains under her teaching?” is a question Matthew H. 
Willing undertakes to answer in his Valid Diagnosis in High School Com- 
position.” Unhappily for most of us the author concludes that, so far as 
he is aware, there is at the present time no such way. 

Mr. Willing’s answer is based on a study of the work of 70 pupils in 
the eighth and ninth grades of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Eight compositions, containing about 1,200 words, 
and 16 formal tests supplied the data from which the conclusions are 
drawn. 

Composition analysis reliable enough or comprehensive enough for 
individual diagnosis must be far more extensive than is reasonably p 
sible for a teacher under ordinary circumstances. 


The careful checking of even a few compositions written at the beginning 
of the semester takes far too much time and strength. In a single composition 


such as these written by the Lincoln School eighth and ninth grade pupils, not 
more than eight or ten different kinds of error are made. By the time eight 
compositions have been written, the average pupil of the group has reveal 
from 50 to 60 kinds of formal difficulty, and the end is not yet. But what 
teacher with a load of from 100 to 150 pupils could discover these specif 
weaknesses and plan the proper remedial instruction? And yet, the latter is an 
ideal of efficient teaching. It is not to be expected that educational diagno 
can be made easy, but it should in some way be made possible. So far, in the 
field of English composition it is distinctly not possible. 

The tests seemed to be of very doubtful value in forecasting the specific 
kinds of error individual pupils would make in their writing. Types of t 

7New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926. Pp. 64. 
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are much needed which will serve in some way to secure a reliable, comprehen- 
sive, and readily analyzable product of the natural writing reactions of indi- 
viduals. 

The way to secure such tests, in the author’s opinion, is— 
to combine test exercises of different types in the measurement of rather lim- 
ited groupings of closely related errors. For example, a properly weighted com- 
bination of proofreading, completion, and error-recognition exercises for meas- 
uring sentence unity would probably be sufficiently valid against an actual 
composition criterion to serve the purpose stated. 

The chief contribution to the teaching of English which Willing 
makes in his investigation is in calling attention to the inadequacy of ex- 
isting tests as a means of diagnosing individual weaknesses in written 
expression. No one who has used tests for diagnostic purposes in the 
teaching of English would be willing to abandon those already available 
until such time as tests whose superior value can be demonstrated have 
appeared. This investigation should hasten the day when makers of tests 
will produce more nearly perfect instruments for individual diagnosis in 
English composition. 

ERNEST R. CAVERLY 
Drury HicH ScHooL 
NortH ApAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1927. Pp. 303. $2.50. 

The high story of the great arid mountains, windswept plateaus, and barren 
plains of New Mexico, of the Roman Catholic church, and her faithful Jesuit serv- 
ant, Jean Marie Latour. All are one in the end, and it is the church that dominates 
these magnificent distances, the painted walls, the strange savage, and half savage 
Indians and Mexicans—and always Jean Latour. For him there is a long life of strug- 
gle: the migration from a safe haven in France to Quebec; then uprooting and the 
pioneer journey westward to the long arduous work of reorganizing New Mexico 
for the Faith. In the end the vistas of success opening backward and in the future 
—and for the bishop the peaceful rusting out of old age. Willa Cather is always 
distinguished and New Mexico is flesh of her flesh but it is evident the historical 
novel is not her forte. 
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History of Anthony Waring. By May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1927. Pp. 131. 

A vivid and powerful story of a middle-class Englishman—of the five women 
whose love marked his life and the absorbing work that made it possible for him to 
endure the torment of a loveless life with the woman he married. There is a wistful- 
ness in his renunciation of the love that came to him in the guise of his friend’s wife 
as appealing as the tremors in the face of a lost child. 

Yellow Gentians and Blue. By Zona Gale. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1927. Pp. 188. $2.00. 

Nineteen short short-stories whose compact lines and deftly clipped incidents 
are a significant notice that Zona Gale has definitely refused to become the spokes- 
man for the “wholesome” school of readers. Here, as in a Preface to a Life, she is 
attacking with occasional bitterness and frequently with power the outworn illusion 
that our villagers and “little-town” people are apostles of virtue, of sweetness and 
light. Half a dozen stories at the end of the collection lend color to the blue gentian 
of hope, but these are enough tinged with the yellow to fall within the current of 
contemporary realism. 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By George Jean Nathan. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1927. Pp. 204. $2.50. 

In surveying the contemporary scene it is well enough to cry out against all 
change with the moribund moralists or in company with the radicals launch a hys- 
terical attack against conservatism and reaction. Such attitudes give multitudes of 
Americans the thrill of familiar emotional action. But thinkers ask, “What is actu- 
ally happening in changing America? What does man’s intellect say on current criti 
cism, the new sex morality, our great contemporary leaders, and fine food and good 
eating, with—quixotically—a guide to the restaurants of New York?” Here are 
keen answers delivered with wisdom and wit, and without the smart-aleck flavor too 
often associated with Nathan’s earlier writing. 

Ordeal by Glory. By James Marshall. New York: Robert M. McBride and 

Co., 1927. Pp. 288. $2.00. 

Romantic as its name—but of politics, not war. Its appeal is much the same 
as that of The Honorable Peter Sterling, of which it may be said to be the obverse. 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who is its thinly disguised hero, is temperamentally the 
opposite of Grover Cleveland (Peter Sterling) with whom he comes into serious 
conflict. Fairly well done. 

The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. By Odell Shepard. With illustrations by Beatrice 

Stevens. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 282. 

Delightful informal essays on field, wood, and stream, such as Thoreau might 
have written in a light whimsical mood. There are poems to vary the fare and nu- 
merous drawings that carry the zest of escape from the city and city ways 
The Lure of the Great Smokies. By Robert L. Mason. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

A vivid personal narrative of the author’s travels in the new national park 
made from the mountain range that lies between Tennessee and North Carolina. 
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There are many lively accounts of the folk-ways of both Indians and mountain 
whites, with a complete, colorful description of the scenic beauties available there 
for the hardened traveler. 


TEACHING 


An Introduction to Some Elements of Poetry. By George E. Teter. Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin: Kenyon Press, 1927. Pp. 46. $.50. 

Intended for the upper grades of the high school and for college, this manual 
considers the teaching of poetry as an “emotionalizing rather than an intellectualiz- 
ing process” and emphasizes interpretative reading aloud. Well within the high- 
school senior’s comprehension. 

English Vowel-Sounds. By Dr. W. A. Aiken. With an Introduction by Rob- 
ert Bridges. H. W. Fowler on “Ing.” A Reply to Dr. Jespersen’s Paper in 
Tract XXV. S.P.E. Tract XXVI. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. Pp. 196. $.85. 

The first paper is a very careful report on the status of our knowledge of the 
operation of the speech organs. The second reconciles the opposing viewpoints of 
the experts. 

Surnames. By Ernest Weekley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
364. $2.50. 

A reprint of this popular, yet scholarly book on the meanings of six thousand 
common names. 

The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. Form C. Completed by Ralph W. 
Walter, from materials prepared by the late Alexander Inglis. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1927. $.72. 

Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior and Senior High Schools. Compiled by 
Hannah Logasa. With an introduction by A. F. Barnard. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 85. $1.00. 

Covering ancient, medieval, and modern, and United States history. A very 
valuable list. 

Poems of John Keats. Edited by Frank P. Bachman. New York: American 
Book Co., 1926. Pp. 112. 

A Handbook of Children’s Literature. By Emelyn Gardner and Eloise Ram- 
sey. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1927. Pp. 354. 

A valuable guide to the teaching of literature in the elementary school for class- 
room teachers, critics, supervisors, and students in teacher training institutions. It 
gives in brief understandable chapters the best accepted principles of the teaching of 
literature, well illustrated and documented. Selected, full bibliographies, and a 


model course of study from the kindergarten through the eighth grade strengthen 
this volume’s claim to a place on the shelf of indispensable books, 
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The Moe Book Tests. One Hundred Selections on H. S. Reading. By Maurice 
W. Moe. Wauwatosa, Wisconsin: The Kenyon Press Publishing Co., 
1926. Complete set, in box, $3.75. Titles selected at random by pur- 
chaser $0.05 each; Moe Book Test Answer Slips per M $1.00 
Here is an intelligent and vigorous attack on that bane of teachers of litera- 

ture, the book report. All pupils and many teachers have resented the time-con- 

suming writing but the dilemma persists. How can a teacher check-up on pupil’s 
reading without ruining appreciation? These “best answer” test cards on common 
classics, securely keyed, constitute the only new approach to this problem in many 
moons, 

READINGS AND TEXTS 

Seaton-Pressey Composition Tests, Grades 3-6; McClusky-Dolch Outline 
Test; Clark Letter Writing Test ; Schutte English Diction Test ; L. and M. 
Literature Appreciation Test. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Five tests of the series that form the testing program now formulated to care for 
diagnosis, placement, and re-testing in English composition. Teachers familiar with 
the many experiments proving the unreliability of teachers’ marks in checking themes 
will welcome an opportunity to place a part of their work on a standardized objec- 
tive basis. Detailed information on request. 

Columbia Research Bureau English Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1926. 


This test in A and B forms is designed to furnish a reliable, comparable measure 
d 


devia- 


of achievement in English for high schools and colleges. Mean and standar: 





tion scores were established in 1925 when the tests were given as a placement exami 
nation to 1,082 entering Freshmen at Columbia and Northwestern universities. The 
divisions are spelling, mechanics, vocabulary, and literary knowledge. 
Military Training Compulsory in Schools and Colleges. Compiled by Lamar T. 
Beman. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 
Reprints of selected articles, briefs, and bibliographies, arranged for use in high 
school and college debate. 
Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals (Form B) for Rapid Drills and 
Tests. By Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland, and Margaret V. 
Hoffman. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1926. 


The second form of this practice set whose chief aim is to provide drill in the 
essentials of English composition. There are thirty exercises of thirty to seventy 
parts covering sentence sense, spelling, grammar, capitalization, possessives, and gen- 
eral usage and text references supplied for each exercise. Teachers who prefer, how- 
ever, may use the leaves as tests. 

Precis, Notes, and Summaries. By Richard Wilson. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, 1925. Pp. 185. $.60. 

The growing importance of precis writing in England, particularly in civil serv- 
ice examinations, is indicated by the publication of this set of exercises with full di- 
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rections. The treatment deals with literary, business, and correspondence phases of 
the subject. 
The Threshold of Anglo-Saxon. By A. J. Wyatt. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 126. 
An Anglo-Saxon primer, arranged and selected to “bring some of the most inter- 
esting passages in Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry within the range of the beginner.” 


What to Say and How to Say It. By Harold Hamilton Wade. Boston: Palmer 
Co., 1926. Pp. 112. 
A readable text for the public speaking class. 

Junior Speech Book. By Leonard G. Nattkemper and William V. McCay. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 168. 
A text for the junior and senior high schools. 


A Book of Long Stories. Selected and edited by Arthur H. Nethercot. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 720. 

Fifteen long stories—twelve to thirty thousand words—by great masters. 
Thackeray, Poe, Dickens, Eliot, Meredith, Stevenson, Hardy, Kipling, Barrie, James, 
Conrad, Wharton, Galsworthy, and Dreiser. The conception is unique and the selec- 
tion and execution almost flawless. Especially valuable for the senior high school 
and college. 

Century Readings in the American Short Story. Edited and annotated by 

Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: The Century Co., 1927. Pp. 562. $3.50 

genuine addition to the materials for teaching the short story. It is a success- 
ful and virile effort “to illustrate the development of the American short story” from 
the Sketch Book to the latest work of Sherwood Anderson. It is also a succinct 
statement of the origin of this typical American product, the only art form we have 
added to literature. The arrangement is by historical periods and by types, so flexi- 
bly designed that it lends itself to either method of study, or both. The twelve 
stories from our contemporary period are exceptionally well chosen. 


Later American Writers: Part II. Selections from American Literature. By 

Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., 1927. Pp. 998. Chicago: Rand McNally 

& Co., 1927. 

Teachers of literature can no longer explain a failure to introduce their pupils 
to the work of some of the best of our moderns on the ground that the selections 
are not available. Twenty creators of the short story and essay, from Bierce, Crane, 
and Garland to Cabell, Tarkington and Morley are represented here. The remainder 
and larger part of the book is an anthology of poetry. The omission of the work of 
Ellen Glasgow, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Anderson, 


Dreiser, and the Norris brothers limits the scope of the prose. 
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of Modern Journalism, W. B. Lindsay, 
359; Journalism for High Schools (Re- 
view), Hattie L. Hawley, 327. 

Journalism for High Schools (Review), 
Hattie L. Hawley, 327 

Junior High-School Literature Series 
Review), Dora V. Smith, 660 

Just Nouns—And Yet! (Poem, Round 
Table), Edith Neumann, 138 


Kaufman, Paul, Style in Recent Prose 
(Review), 240 ; 

Kellogg, Florence A., English of the 
Freshman, 533 

Keyes, Rowena Keith, Concerning Pana- 
ceas (Round Table), 722 

Kirby, Louise L., Reading—A Study 
Tool (Round Table » 724 

Krapp, George Philip, Half-Way English, 
770 





Language: English Language in Its Re- 
lation to the Teaching of Composition, 
Wilbur E. Gilman, 15; Language and 
People Interpreting Each Other (Re- 
view), Helen Rand, 326; Language as a 
Form of Human Behavior, Edward 
Sapir, 421 

Language as a Form of Human Behavior, 
Edward Sapir, 421 

Languages and People Interpreting Each 
Other (Review), Helen Rand, 326 

Leonard, Sterling Andrus, Current Defi- 
nition of Levels in English Usage, 345; 
English Teaching Faces the Future, 2 

Lesson Plan (Round Table), W. W. Hat- 
field, 139, 224, 305 

Letter (Round Table), Idelia Davis 
Baumgarten, 383 

Lewis, Sinclair, Percy Boynton, 251 

Lindsay, Vachel, A Vision, Called: ‘‘Lin- 
coln in India,” 495 

Lindsay, W. B., Defoe’s Review: Fore- 

runner of Modern Journalism, 359 
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Listening (Round Table), Francis J. 
O'Reilly, 548 

Literacy: For a High Literacy (Edi- 
torial), H. D. Roberts, 466 

Literary: Early Literary Periodicals (Re- 
view), Clarence Stratton, 400; Robin- 
son Crusoe: A Literary Accident, Ray- 
mond F. Howes, 31 

Literature: Applied Tactics in Teaching 
Literature, H. Y. Moffett, 515, 687; 
Economy in the Teaching of High- 
School Literature, Theodore W. H. 
Irion, 114; English Literature, Ephem- 
eral, The, A Literary Ghost (Editorial), 
H. D. Roberts, 671; For a Higher Lit- 
erary (Editorial), H. D. Roberts, 466; 
Junior High School Literature Series 
(Review), Dora V. Smith, 660; Litera- 
ture and Emotion, Harry T. Baker, 772; 
Literature Can Be Taught (Editorial), 
W. W. Hatfield, 648; Method in 
American Literature, John Brooks 
Moore, 294; Method to Obtain Litera- 
ture Appreciation, Merrill Bishop, 199; 
Saving Time for Literature, T. H 
McMillan, 453 

Lonely (Poem), Kwei Chen, 91 


McCreary, W. H., Brutus, Near Sardis 
(Poem, Round Table), 555 

McKeogh, Arthur, The Trutt 
“True” Story, 413 

McMillan, T. H., Saving Time for Litera- 
ture, 453 

May a Tutor Speak? J. Rowe Webster, 
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Meanings of Words, Charles C. Fries, 602 
Memorial Day Quatrains (Poem, Round 

Table), Edith Neumann, 138 
Metamorphosis (Poem), Lois A. Cuglar, 

O4I 
Method in American Literature, John 

Brooks Moore, 204 
Method to Obtain Literature Apprecia- 

tion, Merrill Bishop, 199 
Miles, Dudley, Greetings, 1 
Millay: Edna St. Vincent, Edward 

Davison, 671 
Miller, Marion W., Direct and Indirect 

Objects (Round Table), 554 
Miller, Twila L., Project in Teaching De- 

scription, 36 
Modernized Theme Plan (Round Table), 

W. Paul Jones, 460 
Moe, Maurice W., Teaching the Comma 

(Round Table), 139 
Moffett, H. Y., A Fresh View of the 

Junior High School Problem (Review), 
569; Applied Tactics in Teaching Liter- 
ature, 515, 687; Current Definition of 
Levels in English Usage, 345; Snake- 
Charming (Round Table), 310 
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Moore, John Brooks, Method in Ameri- 
can Literature, 294 

My Chestnut Tree (Poem), Ruth Mary 
Fox, 380 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 650 

New and Old Ideas for Teaching English 
Literature, Harriet Abell, 786 

New Dictionary, A (Review), H. D. 
Roberts, 483 

Neumann, Edith, Just Nouns—And Yet! 
(Poem, Round Table), 138; Memorial 
Day Quatrains (Poem, Round Table), 
138 

News and Notes: Book Dial, 321; Book 
Week, 654; Briand Speech Competition, 
320; Detroit English Club, 75; Four 
National Contests, 151; Gleam, The, 
232; Good-Will Day Programs, 232; 
Good-Will News, 319; Hail! A ““New’’ 
Bookman, 655; Indian Partner Schools, 
231; Iowa Conference of Teachers of 
English, 392; Kansas English Teachers 
Step to the Front, 320; Leader Lost, A, 
567; Literature for Engineers, 321; 
Locarno World Conference on New 
Education, 469; Lyric West, 232; 
March Meeting of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, 
Caroline M. Doonan, 470; National 
American Speech Week, 70; National 
Council Meeting—World Federation 
at Toronto, 736; New England Asso- 
ciation Meeting, 146; New England 
Association of Teachers of English, 
652; New York Association Meeting, 
Emily Hanson Obear, 561; Now a Liter- 
ary Guild, 320; Our Own Who’s Who, 
75, 152, 230, 321, 393, 475, 505, 957; 
Prize Contest for Student Authors, 
392; Project in Essay-Writing for 
American Students, 474; Puget Sound 
English Notes, 391; Removal Notice, 
469; Report of the Proceedings of the In- 
land Empire Council of Teachers of 
English, April, 1927, Marian Pettis, 
473; Riding Hobbies at Chattanooga, 
76; Scholastic Awards, 474; Seattle 
1927, 558; Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 650; Summer Council 
Meeting, 468; Teachers of English 
in Engineering Colleges Meet, 468; 
Useful Documents, 79, 397, 479, 566; 
Why Books Need Critics, 390; Wiscon- 
sin at Work on Grammar, 232; Wood- 
row Wilson Essay Contest, 320; World- 
Heroes, 151 

Newspaper: Newspaper of Today, Elea- 

nor Tourison, 192; Working with the 
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Local Newspaper (Round Table), 
E. C. Beck, 384 

Norvell, George W., Beaumont’s Better 
English Campaign, 682 

Omar and the New Era, Olga Achten- 
hagen, 598 

On Contracts (Poem), Lois A. Cuglar, 641 

Opening Doors (Round Tabk Esther 
Lolita Holcomb, 646 

Opdycke, John B., English of Commerce, 
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O’Reilly, Francis J., Listening (Round 
Table), 548 

O’Rourke, L. J., Self-Aids 
of English, 260 
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Peck, Leigh, Drill Devices (Round Table), 
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Periodicals: 76, 153, 233, 322, 394, 479, 
563, 055 

Phelps, William Lyon, Virtues of the 
Second-Rate, 10 

Philadelphia Council Meeting, 40 

Pines, The (Poem), Kwei ‘ 
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Table), W. W. Hatfield, 450; $S¢ 
Plan (Round Table), W. W. Hatfield, 
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W. Paul Jones, 
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Margaret 

Plan for 
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Play Production (Review), 
Jaker, 659 

Poe: The Americanism of Edgar Allan 
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Poet: American Publi Poet, Alice 
Bidwell Wesenberg, 212 

Poetry: Experiments in Presenting Po- 
etry, Samuel Rosenkranz, 527; Poetry 


Book (Review), Edward Harlan Web- 
ster, 481 


Points Pedagogic (Round Table), Edna 
Linsley Gressett, 732 
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Project in Teaching Description, Twila 
L. Miller, 36 

Pronunciation—Experiments in Writing 
(Review), 743 

Prose: Style in Recent Prose (Review), 
Paul Kaufman, 240 


Race for Immortality, John Farrar, 171 

Racine Survey (Review), Allan Abbott, 
480 

Rand, Helen, Languages and People 
Interpret Each Other (Review), 326 

Reading—A Study Tool (Round Table), 
Louise L. Kirby, 724 

Reading for the Historical Dictionary of 
American English, Florence Elberta 
sarns, 624 

Repetition in Public Address, Lionel 
Crocker, 510 

Representative Course of Study in Eng- 
lish, Sophia C. Camenisch, 279 

Reviews: Composition Curriculum, Wal- 
ter Barnes, 398; Early Literary Peri 
odicals, Clarence Stratton, 400; Effec- 
tive Business English, Frank W. Clip- 
pinger, 160; Fresh View of the Junior 
High School Problem, H. Y. Mofiett, 
569; Journalism for High Schools, 
Hattie L. Hawley, 327; Junior High 
School Literature Series, Dora V. 
Smith, 660; Languages and People 
Interpret Each Other, Helen Rand, 
326; New Approach to the Teaching of 
High School Literature, A, Charles 
Swain Thomas, 823; New Dictionary, 
H. D. Roberts, 483; Our American 
Frontier, Percy H. Boynton, 568; Our 
English Essay, Robert E. Spiller, 241; 
Play Production, Margaret Baker, 659; 
Pronunciation—Experiments in Writ- 
ing, 743; Racine Survey, Allan Abbott, 
480; Style in Recent Prose, Paul Kauf- 
man, 240; Testing Composition Diag- 
nosis, Ernest R. Caverly, 824; Toward 
the Millennium, Walter Barnes, 80 

Robert Frost and Other Green Mountain 
Writers, John Farrar, 581 

Roberts, H. D., For a Higher Literacy 
(Editorial), 466; New Dictionary (Re- 
view), 483; Summer Adventuring— 
Selections from Our Late Books (Round 
Table), 456; Where Democracy? (Edi- 
torial), 317; Ephemeral, The, A Liter- 
ary Ghost (Editorial), H. D. Roberts, 
O71 

Robinson Crusoe: A Literary Accident, 
Raymond F. Howes, 31 

Rosenkranz, Samuel, Experiments in Pre- 
senting Poetry, 527 

Royster, Salibelle, Escape (Poem), 545 

Ruhlen, Helen D., English Curriculum, 
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Sandburg: Whitman and Sandburg, 
Esther Lolita Holcomb 

Sapir, Edward, Language as a Form of 
Human Behavior, 421 

Saving Time for Literature, T. H. Mc- 
Millan, 453 

Self-Aids in the Learning of English, L. J. 
O’Rourke, 260 

Sentence: Improvement in Sentence 
Structure, Zilla E. Wiswall, 518 

Sentimental Disillusionment (Editorial), 
W. W. Hatfield, 556 

Shall the Audience Decide? Edmund T. 
Becher, 203 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, Stranger Than Fic- 
tion, 03 

Sherwood Anderson: The Liberator of 
Our Short Story, N. Bryllion Fagin, 271 

Sinclair Lewis, Percy Boynton, 251 

Smith, Dora V., Junior High School Liter- 
ature Series (Review), 660 

Snake-Charming (Round Table), H. Y. 
Moffett, 310 

Something Old and Something New, 
Martha Elliot Clay, 373 

Song of My Classroom (Poem, Round 
Table), Frances Hall, 138 

Southard, Jessie, Dramatic Work in a 
Small High School (Round Table), 550 

Speech: St. Cloud’s Better-Speech Year, 
Anna F. Haig, 129 

Spiller, Robert E., Our English Essay 
(Review), 241 

Squad System (Round Table), S. H. 
Conkey, 644 

Starbird, Myrtle, Two Little Classes and 
How They Grew (Round Table), 308 

St. Cloud’s Better-Speech Year, Anna F. 
Haig, 129 

Storm (Poem), Frances R. Angus, 806 

Story: The Truth about the “True’ 
Story, Arthur McKeogh, 413; Sher- 
wood Anderson: The Liberator of Our 
Short Story, N. Bryllion Fagin, 271 

Stranger Than Fiction, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, 93 

Stratton, Clarence,Early Literary Peri- 
odicals (Review), 400 

Style in Recent Prose (Review), Paul 
Kaufman, 240 

Substitute for the High-School Annual 
(Round Table), Geraldine P. Dilla, 
546 

Sultzer, Willa Anne, Dramatics as a Part 
of the English Course in High School 
(Round Table), 813 

Summer Adventuring—Selections from 
Our Late Books (Round Table), H. D. 

Roberts, 456 
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Teachers, E. A. Cross, 364; American- 
izing the Teacher of English, Hazel 
B. Poole, 705 

Teaching: Applied Tactics in Teaching 
Literature, H. Y. Moffett, 515, 687; 
Economy in the Teaching of High- 
School Literature, Theodore W. H. 
Irion, 114; English Language in Its 
Relation to the Teaching of Composi 
tion, Wilbur E. Gilman, 15; English 
Teaching Faces the Future, Sterling 
Andrus Leonard, 2; Project in Teach- 
ing Description, Twila L. Miller, 36; 
Teaching the Comma (Round Table), 
Maurice W. Moe, 139; New and Old 
Ideas for Teaching, Harriet Abell, 786 

Teaching the Comma (Round Table), 
Maurice W. Moe, 1309 

Technique for Training 
Luella B Cook, ‘ele 
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(Round Table), Anna F. Haig, 806 
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Two Little Classes and How They Grew 
(Round Table), Myrtle Starbird, 308 


Usage: Current Definition of Levels in 
English Usage, Sterling Andrus Leon 
ard and H. Y. Moffett, 345 

Useful Documents: 
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Willis, 543 
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Firth Crockett, 7 
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